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LESTER, LIKE ONE IN A DREAM, SAW DERRICK CATOH AND HOLD NELL CLOSE TO HIS SIDE, 


LITTLE NELL. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


me re 


CHAPTER 1 


Nex. Varmonn’s pretty face wore a distinctly 
discontented expression, on that September morn- 
ing, and from time to time she glanced very rue- 
fully at her little hands, Wer task was not a 
congenial one-—that of peeling onions, She had 
come out in the garden to perform it so that the 
strong scent should not affect her eyes ; bub alas, 
the der fingers were fast growing brown 
under the inflaence of the vegetable juice ; what 
they would look like when she had finished 
she was afraid to think ; but there was nothing 
for her but obedience, it being a recognised fact 
in the house that Mrs. Veribond’s word was law. 

The morning was very warm, and Nell would 
have infinitely preferred a scamper through the 
fields with her-faithful little terrier Rogue, so 
she sighed dismally as she dropped another onion 
tnto the big earthenware pan, and glanced again 











| at the many which remained to be peeled. A 
| quick step on the garden path diverted her atten- 


tion, her eyes brightened a little as she saw a 
tall, slim young fellow with a dark, eager face 
advancing. 

“ Good-merning, Nell,” he said, offering a long 
slender hand ; she held out her’s as she said, — 

* Don’t touch it ; isn’t it an awful fright?” 

“J don’t think so; but what on earth have 
you been doing *” 

“ Getting these horrid things ready for pick- 
ling ; mother could not spare Phosbe todo it, so 
she made the task over to me,” 

* Well, I'll help if you will only show me how,” 
he said, laughing, and dropping upon the seat 
beside her, “let us be martyrs together.” 

He looked so unlike a martyr with his radiant 
dark eyes, and joyous face, that Nell conde- 
scended to laugh in unison, giving him by far the 
lion’s share of the work. In fact, after a spell 
of spasmodic industry, she leaned back in utter 
idleness, saying impericusly,— 

“You are not only to work, but to talk. I 
want to be amused ; have you no news for me? 
Oh, Derrick, what a deadly lively place Guest- 
land is,” 








“To is rather tame,” he assented; “but is 
seems pleasant to return to it after months of 
work in town.” 

“But there is no refurn for me,” she pouted, 
“ because I never go away.” 

“ Your good time is coming too, Nell ; may i6 
come quickly. But really, for once, I have newa 
for you—two important items.” 

“Then you had best keep one back until I 
have time to digest the first,’ 

“Cannot possibly oblige you this turn, ss 
somebody else would certainly take advantage of 
my reticence and self-denial. First let me tell 
you that Mr. Lester Philips has arrived at the 
Hall, aud that I have seen bim.” 

What ia he like?” Nell questioned, looking 
lazily from beneath her wide-brimmed hat as 
her companion, “Is he old or young; ugly, or 
the reverse | 

" He is quite a good-looking fellow—tall, broad- 
shouldered, fair, with a tawny moustache of 
military type ; and I don’t suppose he is more 
than thirty. Apparently he has all the good 
things—except a wife.” 

“Then he is single? Oh!” laughing, “ what 
a chance for Stella Golightly |” 
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“Now that is distinctly nasty,” said Derrick, 
althvugh he laughed too; “but should Mr. 
Lester Philips fall victim to Stelle’s charms I 
am efraid we shall not be ailowed to claim 
friendship with her, It is a terrifying prospect ! 
Cannot you see the doctor toadying to the new 
man, hearing him talk of the ‘ one treasure my 
modest home contains--my daughter who is as 
lovely as she is good, although it does not 
become me to praise my own property too 
highly!’ Hal ha! he!” and so good was his 
imitation of Doctor Gofightly’s manner, his 
feeble chuckle that Nell laughed until she nearly 
cried, though she did add,— 

‘Who is nasty now? You ought to have 
been 2 comedian, you are so clever at mimicry.” 

“Thanks ; I believe that is the first compli- 
ment you have ever paid me, but [ am not 
likely to adopb your euggestion ; by the way, I 
hope Philips will soon or late give the Hal! a nice 
mistress ; he can afford to marry now, though 
six months ago he was a briefless barrister with 
no prospect of success, and no expectations to 
speak of.” 

“Then why did old Mr, Triplow leave him the 
Hall and hia fortune ¢”’ 

"Just to spite a distanf cousin, and Philips 
had done him some sligh service. Now, I think, 
we have fairly outworn item number one; item 
number two concerns only—yours truly, Derrick 
Lovelace,” 

“Oh, Derrick, what is it? I am all impatience 
to hear ; don’t keep me in euspense,” 

** Weil, I have been successful in my applica- 
tion, and have obtained a berth, value one 
hundred aad fifty pounds per annum. Not so 
bad for a start, is it Nell?” with an eager glance 
at her, 

“ Bad ! 
you go? 


Why it is splendid. And when do 


Of course it is in tow: 


: ; } 
“Yes ; I leave here in afortnight ; and I mean | 
to give every aitention to my duties; I wild rise; | 


{i will make a mame as one of the foremost 
engineers of the day, and then Nell, I shall have 
omething to eay to you,” 
The swift colour rushed into the fair, pretty 
face, the blue eyes were downcast as sho said,— 
*T shall miss you very much,” 
“Thank you, dear; and—and don’t let any- 


body else teach you to forget me; if only you | 
| of wet blanketa, “ especially in town. 
she | 


would write to me now and again—will you ¢” 


‘That is a matter for consideration,” 
answered, with a touch of coquetry, “ mother 
might object, and I am sucha wretched corre- 
spondent,” 


“But if you could guess how happy it would | 


make me, your kind little heart could not refuse 
the favour asked; your letters would be like 
gleams of sunshine to me.” 

He was bendirg low over her; hie face instinct 
with feeling, and if the tr:th must be confessed, 
Nell’s heart was beatiag viviently, with a sudden 
rapture, which was not without an element of 
iear, when a Voice said 

“{ beg pardon, bub is it possible to see Mr, 
Veribond this morning ?” 

The young people started guiltily aside, 
being overwhelmed with coniusion, whilst Der- 
rick was not a little annoyed by this inopportune 
interruption; but he recovered himseli. suffi- 
ciently to suy,— 

“ Miss Veribond is better able to answer you 
than I, Nell, this is Mr, Lester Philips.” 

The new-comer bowed gravely and courteously; 
ihe girl smiled faintly, then said,— 

“\ believe my father is in the office ; will you 
follow me, please ; it is very much in the rear of 
the house,” and so with a glance at Derrick she 
led the way, through the garden, acr the 
courtyard ‘to a square of buildiugs adorned with 
the words~-~ 

‘ J, Verivond, Corn Merchant,” 

Mr. Philips rather wished she would go less 
quickly, and talk more. The brief glimpse he 
had caught of the fair face with its sunny hair, 
its pretty blue eyes had been very pleasant. 
Then, too, the dainty figure in the clean blue 
cotton gown, way supple, and ite movements the 
perfection of grace. In the hope that she would 
turn, he eaid,— 

“ft must apologise for startling you, also for 
eniering the private part of your premises,” 


close | 


Nell 


“There is no need for apology,” she answered, 
not glancing back at him. “A stranger could 
not be expected to find the office easily ;” with 
that she opened a door, and raying, “ Father, 
Mr, Philips wishes to see you,” bowed to her 
companion and retraced her steps. 

Lursting into the kitchen where Mrs, Veribond 
—a small, spare woman of decidedly vinegary 
aspect—was ab work, she said,— 

“ How annoying it is mother ; if ever I am 
unfit to be seen some one particular is bound to 
call, Anice impression I’ve made on Mr, Philips 
—if it had not been for those horrid onions I 
should at least have been presentable.” 

“Phere.is no disgrace in honest labour,” 
snapped her mother. ‘ Where is Derrick ?” 

“T don’t know ; I left him at the post of duty,” 
beginadig ts laugh ; “ there never was a better 
servant than he; why, he does his share of the 
work aod mine, too, without one word of com- 
plaint ;"he has been helping me au hour.” 

“Humph! Idleness is your bane ; but ‘the 
labourer i¢ worthy his hire.’ Call him in to lunch, 
there are some beef patties just out of the oven, 
and ® Swiss roll ; spread the cloth, Phoebe is too 
busy, never was such a slow coach either ;” and 
Nell hastened todo her bidding, glad, at least, 
that with all her faults her mother was not 
inhospitable, 

Then she’ went to the window calling Derrick 
Lovelace with new shyness in her voice, in her 
eyes, and presentlysthe young man was regaling 
hiniself with Mrs, Veriboud’s excellent patties and 
still more excellent home-brewed ale. 

' Well,” she said dm her tart voice, ‘have you 
found work to do? You-ought not to be wasting 
your time and your money loitering here. I have 
no patience with young people—they are eaten 
up with pride and selfishness.” 

Derrick smiled. He was not in the least afraid 
of this waspish little woman. 

“You don’t mean that / ara a lavy vagabond,” 
he remarked, pleasantly, “I am eure you are only 
intent upon teasing me. Now, if I wore inclined 
to be brutal I should glory in discomfiting you, 
but I am not, so will frankly admit I haye 





secured a situation—not a very big thing-~but, I 


| take it, a hundred and fifty a-year is better than 


nothing.” 

“Tt isn’t much,” interrupted this most perfect 
Then, you 
are nct certain you will keep it, though I hope 
you may.” 

“Until something better turns up,” he said, 
joyfully, and stole a glance at Nell, who, however, 
did uot return it, “Oh, I have plenty of pluck 
and perseverance, I am sure to get on.” 

“* Pride goeth before a fall,’ and ‘ self-praise is 
no recommendation,’ ” 

‘Mother, it is too bad to damp Derrick’s 
spirits, and 7 think he has done excellently well ; 
then, as we are all so fond of proverbs and trite 
sayings, we rust remember ‘Rome wasn’t built 
ir a da x? ” 

Derrick flushed with delight and surprise that 
Nell should constitute herself his champion ; but 
Mrs, Veribond said.even more sourly than 
usual,— 

* And in eighteen years I have 
you good manners or obedience,” 

Then, thinking a storm was 
young man rushed to the rescue, 
he was saying to himself what a pity it was 
Nell’s mother was &o unlike his own, and what 
a shameful thing % was to treat the girl so 
roughly. 

Alas | beuween mother and daughter very 
little love existed. Mrs, Veribond was not fond 
of children, but she could better have borne a 
rough yopug fellow about the house than so 
delicate, dainty aud pretty a girlas Nell, Then, 
too, strange as it must seem, she was actually 
jealous of ‘her husband’s love for their child. 
There were times when Mr. Veribond dared 
hardly address her in affectionate terms, and 
when he purchased any gift for her, he must 
needs procure one of double value for the wife of 
his bosem, or suffer in consequence. 

Not a pleasant woman to live with, if the 


failed to teach 


lowering, the 
All the while 





| servants who followed in rapid succession were 
to be believed. But they ali loved Miss Nell 
with her bright face, her saucy ways, and that 





unfailing kindness of heart which more often 
than not got her into trouble with her mother. 

Now she was standing in the sunshine with 
Derrick, and having apparently dismissed all 
thinge unpleasant from her mind, she said,— 

“ Mr, Philips is really very passable, but I do 
not like fair men,” one. 

“May you never change your “taste,” 
Dick, ‘* for I am beastly dark.” 


‘cried 


eee 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Ir was a week Iaier, and Nell stood with 
Derrick under the bower of clematis which over- 
hung the garden-gate. It was quite dusk there, 
they were free from all interruption, for Mr. 
Veribond had driven his wife out to see a sister, 
and they would not return until late. The gate 
certainly opened to the road, but. by seven.o’clock 
at this season the Guestland working-man was 
seated by his own fireside, and ab no time did 
many folks Cavendish House, Derrick 
looked troubled and even moody ; was 
evidently something upon bis mind, and of that 
something he presently spoke. 

“Nell, Lester Philips has been here three 
times since last Saturday.” 

“Has he?” indifferently, “I really havé not 
counted his visits ; but I must co hes im- 
proves upon acquaintance ; he can talk on any 
subject "——— ’ 

“No doubt,” savagely, “and if vccasionally he 
makes a fool of himself no one will acquaint 
him with the fact. He isa rich man, and gan do 
no wrong,” 

**¥ believe, Derrick, you are cross—but why { 
[ really don’t think town life has im you; 
you were never disagreeable to me before you 
left home.” 

“ You bad not then given me cause ; but I am 
not going to pretend L like being thrown over for 
« stranger ; Stella Golightly says———” 

“ What does she say 1” demanded Nell, with a 
quick fiash in the blue eyes. 

“That Philips is paying court to you already ; 
and that you loke it.” 

“T am certainly flattered,” the girl said, reck- 
lessly ; ‘‘ but I would not advise you to believe al! 
you hear. It might be very unpleasant for Mr. 
Philips to have his name ed with mine iv 
such a fashion ; and Stella is a mean sneak,” 

‘* Por warning me against him }” 

“No; for teiling such awful fibs; bunt if I 
were she [ would not show the green-eyed mon- 
ster quite so plainly. Why, I haven’t exchanged 
a score of words with the man and I 
don’t care if I never see him again. You 
ought to be ashaated of yourself for listening to, 
and repeating such gossip. Good-night Derrick 
Lovelace |" 

‘* Oh, look here, Nell!” he exclaimed contritely, 
“you are nob going to leave me like that. I was 
a fool to be vexed by such idle words; but I 
couldn't help remembering that’ I am a poor man 
with my way to make, and he a rich fellow with 
nothing against him, Then you love pretty 
ing ; and I have been beastly miserable all 

ay.” 


“Tam very glad,” the young lady responded 
with dignity. “ You deserved to be; L thought be- 
tween friends there should be perfect trust, You 
have doubted me, and so, before we quarrel, let us 
part. Again, good-njght!” 

“No, Nell, ao! Was there ever a more wilfu! 
girl than you, I wonder? Every day of my life 
you torment me. Your chief delight is to make 
me wretched.” 

“Upon my word I am flattered by the portrait 
you draw of me; but why, if I am-such a dis- 
agreeable young person, do you come here at all.” 

“ Because I love you / There, take the whole 
truth, Nell dear. I meant to go away in silence— 
I resolved not to speak until I had something to 
offer worth acceptance. I thought it would be 
fairer to you.” 

“You never looked at the question from my 
point of view,” Nell said, in a very low voice. 
“Supposing I had cared for you, I might have 
dragged out years and years, uncertain of the 
nature of your regard forme? That was hardy 
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fair. Now, when another man (according to your 
distorted fancy) comes a-wooing, you suddenly 
wake to the knowledge that it is wiser to speak. 
What a pity you held your peace so long;” 
aud again she turned as though to leave bim. Be- 
side himself with love and doubt, he caught her 
by the arm,— 

. Not too late—ob, Nell ; don’t say I am too 
late 1” 

‘I like to be trusted ; you hinted I was unfit 
for a poor man’s wife. You said no end of dis- 
agreeable things ; and—and I am glad you are 
leaving Guestland,” 

“That you may have more time to cultivate 
Philip’s acquaintance ? No, Nell I did not mean 
it; Tam beside myself with love and jealousy. 
Stay, hear me out ; at least you owe so much to 
a fellow who has given you his all.” 

She was obstinately silent. so that he went on 
the more eagerly, — 

“Fiver since you were a child I have loved 
you; if I do not call you wife I never shall 
marry. Iwill work with all my might to get 
you a home pretty and sweet enough even 
for you. Oh! little darling, cannot you care for 
ine? If you send me away without hope I shall 
not molest you any more, neither ehall I goto the | 
dogs. I have my mother still ; and none but a 
coward will fall to the level of a beast even for 
his dear love’s. sake. Nell, is it to be good-by 
now and for ever }” 

He had encircled her with his arm, she half 
renee oe golden head upon his shoulder as she | 
w red,— . 

“ That must rest with you, Derrick |” 

“ Do you mean that you love me?” he cried, - 
ecstat - 

‘*T think it looks like that,” she answered,, 
demurely ; and then she felt herself caught close 
to his true heart, his lips pressed to hers, and, 
with a little sob of utter joy, she said,— 

“What a goose you have been! Confess that 
you deserved the punishment I gave you.” 

“T am quite willing to plead guilty to being the 
biggest fool under the sun. Darling! darling! I 
cannot quite grasp yet the magnitude of my bap- 

ness,” 


“ You will understand it better as the day for 
parting comes,” said Nell, with a grieved droop of 
the pretty mouth ; “we are not going to have all 
sunshine, and then, too, there és mother! Tam 
afraid she will be angry.” 

“Not ‘a doubt of it, for after all I am a poor 
watch for the dearest girl ‘in the county. Still, 
Mrs, Veribond does not dislike me and, I am quite 
a favourite with your father.” 

“Only—only mother’s will is law. Ob, Der- 
‘ick, I wish I could think and speak differently of 
her, Itis said a bad daughter makes a bad wife; 
are net you afraid of the risk you run?” 

“No,” staunchly, " because, if you do not love 
Mra, Veribond the fault is her own. To-morrow 
I shall come up to beg you of your people. After 
ali they should be very grateful to me that I do 
nos propose taking: you away at once, and you will 
wait for me, Nell? even if it is a couple of 
years-——” 

“As long as you wish; I am ‘ow’re young to 
marry yet.” smiling wp at him, “and 1 must 
learn many things before I am a wife--I am 

© ignorant.” 

Then followed lover’s talk; so inconsequent, so 
sweet, and it’ was not until Mrs. Veribond, who 
had driven up to the hall door, was heard calling 
sharply for Nell, that the girl tore hereelf away 
from her lover, - 

“What were you doingout there?” asked that 
Indy ; “it is quite dark now.” 

_"T was saying good-bye to Derrick,” answered 
Nell, passing hastily by ; and, ranping through | 
the broad ‘hall, entered the common livivg room, 
which would have been a most pleasant: apart- 
ment bub for the stiff arrangement of the furni- 
ture, upon which Mrs. Veriboud insisted. 

“What a cheeks, Nell!’ said her father 


glancing fondly up at her. 

“They will ng enough to-morrow,” 
wentbed his spouse, “for, of course, she will have 
acold brought on by exposure to night air and dew. 


Lnever look for help from Neil but I am disap- 





Pointed, and Veribond, I must say, I utterly dis- 


approve of the great intimacy exis!e between 
your daughter and Derrick Lovelace.” 

“But, my dear Maria! I am sure he ig as 
honest a young fellow as ever trod Guestland 
roads; and [ always thought you liked him. 
Then, just because Ne}l wears long frocks now, 
why should she be separated from her life-long- 
friend and companion? Why, where is Nell?” 
looking round te find the girl flown. 

“Gone to gossip with Phoebe in the kitchen, I 
suppose,” dabbing viciously with her needle at 
the sock she had picked up, “and you must be 
blind_not to see Derrick would marry her to- 
morrow if he could.” 

“Tm sure I wish it were possible,” sighed the 
husband, “at least she would have a happy and 
peaceful home,” 

She took no notice of this reflection upon her- 
self, being engrossed with one thought only, 
Leaving forward she remarked,—- 

‘Nell is not fit to be a poor man’s partner ; 
have you never thought that with her face and 
her education she might do much better than 
accept Derrick? How blind you are! Muat I 
tell you why Mr, Philips comes here so fre- 
quently ?” 

He ljaughed outright. 

“He comes to aee me of course; what bee 
have you got in your bonnet, Maria? And even 
if your suspicions have some foundation, Nel! is 
too good and true a girl to marry a man for bis 
money,” ‘ 

Here Pheebe, entering with the supper tray, 
put an end to the discussion, which was not 
resumed, and on the morrow Derrick presented 
himself at the house at such a time ae Mr. Veri- 
bond would be lunching. 

In a quiet mauly fashion he told his story, 
asking that he and Nell might be formally 
engaged, stating his prospects briefly, buf addiog 
with an ingenuous blush,— 

“ And 1 am enre I could make her happy ; we 
only want each other, I love her with all my 
soul, I will work for her with all my strength.” . 

*Yes lad, yer,” cried the corn merchant, 
gripping the extended hand, cordially, “and 
there is no one I would so like my girl to wed. 
You say she loves you—well then, we have only 
to hear what her mother thinks on the subject, 
and if all goes well, yeu shall have her.” 

In some trepidation he called his wife to rong 
them, and Derrick’s heart beat must wncomfort- 
ably, because he felt instinctively he had rather 
an obstacle than a help in Mrs. Veribond. She 
favoured him with a cart good-morning, as she 
entered, then stood with folded hands, tightly 
locked lips, and erect figure listening to her 
husband’s hesitating speech. 

When he had finished, she said, 

“from your rambling statement — am _ to 
understand Derrick Lovelace wants to marry 
Nell. Itold you so, but you laughed at me—- 
well, the thing is impossible.” 

“But why ?” demanded Derrick, flushing. “I 
am of rather more than respectable birth, ahd 
my prospects aré good. ‘Then I don’t ask you to 
give Nell to me yet—iv a couple of years I shall 
have made great advance.” 

** Do not count your chickens before they are 
hatched, young man. Let me remind you, too, 
that your birth is not a marketable commodity, 
that you must supplement your motlier’s slender 
annuity, so that little of your income would be 
left for Nell, and she has extravagant. tastes, 
On the face of it the whole thing ie absurd.” 

“ But if you think it so, if you knew I loved 
Nell, why did you allow us to be so much 
together 
madam.” 

“ Look here, Maria, I will speak my mind for 
once. Derrick and my girl seam made for each 
other, and he is not s0 unreasonable that he 
wishes to marry her straight off--that ‘s where 
he shows seuse, he is quite willing to wait unti! 
he has made his mark,” 


} 
, 


“Yes; then he will suddenly find Nelt has | 
| for mine. 


grown older and !oss pretty, and will jilt her for 
a younger rival, Ob! / know what long en- 
gagements are and how they terminate (abe had 
bought her experience dearly, having been jilted 
ater a six-year-long betrotnal) and I will pot 
consent to such an arrangement,” She paused, 


You might have guessed the result, | 





- Nee ee + eee 
looked down frowningly upon ground, and 
each man respected her silence, hoping that if 
left to herse!f she would relent, 

Suddenly she spoke, without lifting her eyes, 

“I do not wish to appear harsh, although you 
are good enough to believe me so, but I want to 
assure myself of Nell’s welfare; I have slways 
liked you Derrick Fovelace, aud if your prospedte 
were brighter, should make no conditions with 
you. refuse, however, to sanction an engage- 
ment, Nell is not to be bound to you, or you to 
her. You may correspond fortnightly, and 
if at the end of two years you have realised 
your dreams, you way claim her openly.; but 
long before then both you and she will have 
repented your folly, and wearied of each other ”’ 


CHAPTER IIt. 

Vatnty they tried to combat her resolution 
she was unmovable, and finally, Mr. Veribond, 
elapping Derrick upon the shoulder, said cheer- 
fully,— 

“Well, lad, you’ve no cause for complaint so 
far ; I’ve come round te the wife’s way of thought 
(iong years had taught him this was wisest) and 
it is fairer both to you and Nell; both atari un 
hampered, and if you really love one angther, 
you will not change in two, or yet twenty ‘years. 
Take the gifts the gods send and be grateful,” 

“ But, sir, Nell belongs no more to we than to 
any other, than she did before,” 

“That is the beauty of the arrangeyaent, Li 
she is constant, you will have the satisfaction of 
kuowing that, although not bound to you, she 
preferred you toall others,” said Mra. Veribond, 
with a peculiar smile, as she turned away, In 
the hail she, rubbing her hands together with 
Ratisfaction, said,— 

“ That oleara the deck for action; it is a good 


| move, and in two years gne can do wonders.” 


This thought was so pleasant to her that she was 
even kindly towards Phobe, much to that 
damsel’s amazement, 

Aud now the last nighb of Devrick’s sfay at 
Guestland arrived. Mrs. Veribond had graciously 
permitted the lovers to «pend the evgning 
alone, Derrick would not be returniug for'at 
least twelve months, s0 there could be no harm 
in humouring the “young idiots ;” indeed, it 
thie case it might be wise to grant t) a sone in- 
dulgence, “and after to-night,” thougho the 
lady, “she shall learn to forget, Fortunately, 
| Lester Philips is good-lookiug, and still a young 
man—girl’s hearts are so influenced by their 
e es.” 

Down by the garden gate, where new the cle 
matis hung only in grey woolly clusters, 1'\3,to a 
judge’s wig, Nell half reclined on Dertick’s 
breast, her hands clasped behind his mogk, her 
pretty face all stained and marred by tears, 

“Tt isso much harder than [ thought to say 
good-by,” she sobbed. “Oh, I wish I did not 
love you quite so well—no !— no !—I don't mean 
that—only, only, if you need not go away.’ 

Tt is all for the best, sweetheart,” he said 
bravely, although his heart was protesting all the 
while-againet their separation, “and we shall 
have each othors letters. As we may uot write 
often we mnat make them lovg, keep theta in 
the form of « diary; th, sweetheart? Oh, we 
have much { which to be thankful, Bub Kou, 
Nell, my darling little Nell, if « nly [ eould ke 
you with me, what a happy mou I s,ould be,” 

She sighed as she clung abut him, thinriog 
perhaps her lot was harder than his, because -he 
wonid move in the busy world and have so hitle 
time in which to be wretched, whilst all day and 





‘every day she would be within reach of hex 
mother’s scolding voice, her mother’s unkiad 
| looks, 
} Ob! if only she were more like gentle Mrs. 
Lovelace, and as she thought Derrick said— 
“You will go often to the cottage, Nell; my 
mother loyes you as much for your own eake os 
Now heartof my heart, the momen’ 
for good-bye has come, and how to say it? Nel, 
let us make the partivg brief.” 
She stayed her tears. then, and with her trne 
eyes meeting his full of pain which shove through 
all their tenderness, she said,— 
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“Heaven bless and keep you always, heaven 
send us joy ;” and kissing him once upon the 
mouth, broke into piteous sobs. 


He bed no words with which to comfort her, 
his own heart was heavy as lead, his manhood all 
but failed him ; but he strainec her close as he 
kissed her not once but many times, and although 
the next moment she stood alone, she lingered, 
listening to his retreating steps, until far away 
in the distance she heard the faint echo of his 
farewell, and weeping sorely, whispered, — 

“Goodbye! goodbye! oh, come back to me 
eoon |” 

It was well that her mother was always near, 
for she allowed the girl no time for brooding; 
indeed filled her days so entirely that there were 
many times when Nel! had barely leisure to 
write a few lines in her innocent di for Der- 
vick’s delectation ; ari her visits to . Love- 
lace, who lived at the extreme end of the village 
were few and far between, 

But she was terribly troubled by the constant 
calla Mr. Lester Philips made at the house. She 
could but feel she was the magnet which drew 
him there, and that her mother smiled approval 
on his suit. 

Butshe did not guess the pretty new gowns 
Mrs. Veribond ordered were simply to be ad- 
juucts to her beauty, to draw this man nearer 
and wearer yet. 

She liked him, but she very fear that he should 
construe her liking into love, made her manner 
towards him shy and cold, 

It was in early November that Stella Golightly 
paid her a visit; she was a tall slender girl, 
rather pretty than otherwise, but her face was 
spoiled by self-consciovsness, and her affectation 
marred both her manner’ and her bearing. 
Advancing iincingly to Nell, she, stooping, 
impressed a kiss (or rather a peck) upon the 
velvety cheek ; then sinking into a chair said,— 

“Tt is such ages since I saw you to havea 
comfortable gossip, that I felt J must run over. 
By the way, how do you like Mr, Philips on 
closer acquaintance ¢” 

“He improves,” said Nell carelessly, “he 
‘would be nicer still if he were married.” 

*‘Rumour has it, he will be soon,” 

Stella with a keen glance at her companion, “ and 
that the bride-elect is a Guestland lady.” 

“Am I to congratulate you?” asked Nell, 
slyly, ‘ there isn’t much choice here even among 
the fiir sex; I suppose you and I are the only 
girls in our class }” 

She was startled by the look on Stella's face. 

**Folks say it is you,’ dropped from her pale 
lips, “is it true? Mrs. Lovelace half confesses 
you are engaged to Derrick, and—you were 
always together. Oh Nell, if you really mean to 
marry him, why will you try to win Mr. Philips! 
No—no—i am not sentimental—I don’t care for 
him—but I would do my best to make him 
happy. I am ¢o sick of pretences, of petty shifts 
—-our whole household ie a sham—and if I could 
break away from my surroundings, I would 
marry the first man who could provide me with 
® decent home, a comfortable income,” 

“No, dear Stella, no,” cried Nell, moved to 
pity, and crossing she knelt by the other's side, 
her sweet face fairer than ever in the flickering 
fivelight. “You do not mean that, Never— 
never marry @ man you do not love ; remember 
it is a life-long bargain—when once it is made it 
must be kept, although it breaks your heart to 
keep it. Wait awhile; wait—until Prince 
Charining comes, and then yuu will be glad you 
did nothing rashly.” 

“It is very well for you to talk of a Prince 
Charming,” said Stella, resting her chin ia her 
hollowed palm, and staring gloomily into the 
glowing depths of the fire. “ You have Derrick, 
and he is bound to make his way. But people 
say that you are off with the old love, soon to be 
om with the new.” 

“Theu they lie,” cried Neil, who was 4 crea- 
tuge of many moods, “ mother would not hear of 
am.engagement between us yet, she said I was 
too youog—but that is nonsense—siill, i Derrick 
comes back in two years, or in twenty, he will 
fiud me waiting for him still, We love each 
other, and ob, Stella, love is enough,” 


| she auswered stoutly, althoug 
| beating with triumph. 





Mies Golightly had learned all she wished to 
know, and now she rose. 

“I must be going home ; papa never takes tea 
uvlees I make it, and I always have to toast his 
muffins—in company we as the devoted 
parent, the dutiful, affectionate daughter—he 
carries the farce on even when we are alone. But 
I know him as he is; selfish, despicable, a 
sycophant, and a -hypocrite-—there, cot another 
word; I have been a fool to speak sv yawns 
only 1 feei I may trust you, that no word I speak 
in te will ever be repeated by you. Some- 
times I envy, and then I despise you—envy you 
for your loyal, guilelese vature, despise you 

ou are so meek, so easily cheated.” 

“ Meck!” said Nell, “ why this is a new song; 
almost everybody says I am the reverse,” 

Miss Golightly smiled mysteriously; then 
taking her friend's face between her hands, kissed 
her upon each cheek, after the foreign fashion 
she affected. 

“You area dear little soul Nell, and I wil! keep 
your secret inviolate.” 

Yet as she went homewards, meeting Lester 
Philips by the way, the one thought present 
with her was how to oust her rival from her place. 
She told him she had just left Nell. The sager 
look in his eyes filled her heart with envy ; 
but she went on glibly,— 

“She has imparted a secret, to me, and I am 
dying to tell it to some one, Why not you?” 

“ Tiit isa secret,” Lester said, gravely," respect 
it Miss Golightly.” 

“ But suppose that Nell wishes it known !” 

“T am first to fail into command,” he 
answered, amiling down at her. 

“Well, Nell Veribond is in love, to use an old 
poe ‘with a true and proper gentleman,” who 

the admirable sense to prefer ber above all the 
world,” 

The -looking, fair face flushed, his eyes 
were full of anxious questioning. 

“Do I know him, this most fortuaate of men {” 
he asked quickly. 

‘I think so ; he is Derrick Lovelace, the young 
engineer. They have been sweethearts ever since 
they were boy and girl together ; but Mrs. Veri- 
bond is resolved that no ep ent shall be 
announced until Derrick has 6 his mark.” 

She glanced at him from under heavy white 
lids, aaw that his face was ashen, that he must 
moisten his lips before he could speak, and weat 
on easily, — 

“You must not divulge what I have told; but 
I am sure you wish these young people happi- 
ness, and hope their time of probation may be 
short—here is home—won't you come in? No! 
Well, we shall hope to see you soon, dad and I ; 
we are very lonely people,” 

Asshe walked up the gravel path to the house 
a look of triumph was in her brown eyes. 

“ He is an honourable man. I don’t think he 
will go there often “now,” she thought, “really I 
feel quite like a benevolent spirit. I have saved 
Lester Philips from making a fool vf himself, 
have spared Nell much misery, done Derrick a 
good turn; and now if father does not spoil 
everything by his folly 1 may win the game!” 

Mrs. Veribond was considerably surprised the 
next morning when Lester entered the kitchen, 
where she was aloneand busy. Helooked stormy 
but resolute, as sitting down upon the edge of 
the table he said,— 

“Will you answer me one question truly, 
madam ! Is your daughter engaged to Lovelace ?” 

“She dropped her spoon as she turned with 
astonishment upon him; then she said, very 
quietly, — 

eo reason have you to ask mesuch a ques- 
tlon *” 

‘No reason, perhaps, but certainly a right ; 
the right that love gives.” 

* Some one has been telling you idle stories,” 

her heart was 
“ Nell is not engaged to 
Derrick, and never will be with my consent; but 
from childhood they have been much ther. 
It seemed absurd to put any veto on their friend- 
ship now, although I believe young Lovelace has 
some foolish idea that to ask is to have. Mr. 
Philips, you do not quite show your wisdom when 
you listen to interested parties, 





“What do you mean?” he demanded, “ what 
would you infer, Mrs. Veribond ?"” 

“That Stella Golightly has been drawing a 
little on her imagination ; and that she is anxious 
herself to be settled. Why, everybody knows 
that Dr. Golightly has next to nothing to call 
Fin and Stella was always jealous of my 
c Ra 

He was silent a littie while; then he said in a 
manly, earnest way,— 

“ T am over old I fear for Nell ; but I love her 
truly, and I would win herif I could; but I do 
not want the lees of her love, neither will I takes 
wife who values me to my possessions ; 
but if she is free, and you give me ion 
te win her—if indeed erro! gwen will leave 
no duty undone to accomplish my pw “ 

“She had a girlish fancy for Derrick, but it is 
over. We are not rich people—I would like io 
see her well settled before I die—I wish you 
success,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


fv was Christmas Day, and Nell, as she walked 
home from church alone, could not help wishing 
Derrick were with her. She had been very un- 
happy of late, enduring much persecution from 
her mother, listening with, burning cheeks and 
indignant heart to her slighting references to 
Derrick and his prospects, 

Then, too, Lester was always at the house, and 
although he had not as yet déclared himself sie 
felt such a declaration was inevitable and must 
come goon. 

She knew that the villagers doubted her faith, 
that even gentle Mrs. Lovelace regarded her with 
leas of tenderness and more of icion ; and 
oh! what would Derrick think or do if these idle 
rumours should reach him ¢ 

In the midst of her anxious musings 8 voice 
behind her said,— 

“ Good-morning, Miss Veribond, and a happy 
Christmas to you!” 

She was vexed then that she had chosen the 
path across the fields for her homeward way (it 
was sc deeerted at this season of the year) and 
the face which met Lester’s regard was both 
troubled and annoyed. 

“Tam not a very welcome companion I fear,” 
he said, half rraoien ay “if you tell me te gol 
will go, but it is lonely up at The Hall.” 

Nell was a friendly little soul, and now,” sorry 
for her ungrecious” greeting, she made haste to 
Bay,—— : 

There ia no reason’ why you should not use 
this way because J choose to take it ; I prefer it 
because it is shorter and quieter,’’ . 

“T have noticed,” he said, adapting his long 
stride to her short steps, «that you are almost 
always alone. Have not you any friends?” 

“ Only Stella Gotan, 008 I don’t think you 
would quite call us frie’ Stella is pretty and 
— but I am afraid I am rather george, Y 

wont ee ies Sonne 2 -ieameiore 
fiftieth part of it ; and when it is divided amongst 
so many there cannot be much left for the one. 
It is only sufficient to tickle one's palate.” 

He laughed outright then, thinking her words 
were peculiar to herself, and chatting in most 
cordial fashion they reached her home. 

Mr. Veribond came out to meet them, and Mrs. 
Veribond, looking rather more thao usual, 
urged Lester to share the mid-day meal with 
them, waiving all ceremony, 

He did not need much persuasion, the though! 
of the solitary lunch amidst the splendour of cut 
ar on = nt to him. So ae 
sen were 328 am party, aroun 
the table roaning with its p eR acon of guod 
things; and Lester confessed he was not a little 
sorry he bad promised to dine with the Golightlys 
that evening, as he infinitely preferred his present 
quarters. 

“We, too, are sorry,” said the hostess, briskly ; 
“bub we must noo keep you, as the Golightlys 
are dining late in your honour; usually they live 
as wedo—as all the middle class folks in Guestiand 
do—” and, having dispatched this shot at her 
near and dear friends, she smiled beniguly as ove 
who has done her duty. 
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After dinner Mr, Veribond retired to his own 
particular sanctum ror his usual siesta, and his 
wife went away to give all n instructions 
to Phosbe with regard to tea and to array herself 
in her best black silk gown which was Stella's 
envy on account of its beauty and value. 

By this arrangement Nell and Lester were left 
alone, a state of matters he ardently desired, and 
she as devoutly loathed. 

chatted of indifferent things in a desul- 
SEG wal wictanditke Sechueke and 
Nelt ri 2 , she must go in search 
of her mother. ” 

Lester laid his hand quickiy upon her arm, 
exclaiming,— 

“ Don't go yet, Nell, I have something to tell 


you. 
eee oe ne nln, eae 
™ “It is coming ; better meet and get ¢ all over ; 
it would be kinder to him.” si 
Then, like one in a dream, she heard him 


“Nell, is this happy afternoon to be the fore- 
runner of many others? Dear, your mother has 
assured me you are free to be won, that in your 
affection I need fear no rival, and so I will speak. 
Little sweetheart, what will you say to me?” 

“That [am sorry, most sorry,” she cried, tears 
of pity and indignation filling her eyes. “I did 
not want you to love me, I hate to think I must 
make you miserable—mother should not so have 

ialed you--J am not free,” 

Her words came upon him like a blow ; he was 


dazed, s' 

tening to -drawn breaths, and longi 
for some interrup If only he would fg 
This silence was so awful. 

And now a hoarse laboured voice broke the 
heavy stillness. 

“Who is it that lies to me? Your mother 
sesured me you were not e , that Thad no 
need to be jealous of De Love 

declare that you are bound, By the affection I 
bear you tell me the truth, be open with me.” 

“Twill, indeed I will. Derrick and I love each 
other, though mother pretends to laugh at us 
and will not sanction a public engagement until 
Derrick*s prospecta are better—but J am content 
to wait,” 

She spoke so simply so naturally he could not 
doubt her, but with a mn he said,— 

“ Nell, Neli! this is bitter news to me, 
Oh, little darling, I have all along been hopi 
sgeinet hope, in time love woul 
break down every barrier you raised between us, 
the more shy and cold you were, the more per- 
sistently and passionately I sought and adored 
you-——have.you the heart to take all hore from 
me,” 

“T must,” she answered with a little sob, “it 
would be cruel and wicked to reply in other 
— to you ; because as I love Derrick he 

me. J 


“But he is so very young, and men are given 
‘o change ; it ie not often a first attachment is 
jasting—you, yourself, may find later that he 
— short of your imaginings, may even wish to 
be free.” 


She shook her head half-smilirg through her 
tears. ‘ 


“Tab can never be ; but if ever Derrick is 
false to me (and he is truth itself) and you atill 
should wish it, I will —— 

“You mean that?” he asked, quickly, taking 
the half-jest in sober earnest. She was startled, 
but answered steadily, 

“Yes, on my honour; but do not leb this 
thought encourage hope—for he cannot be false.” 

_Lester rose ; taking both the little hands in 
his he looked earnestly into her sweet face. 

_“If you could have loved me I would have 
died to make you glad,” he said, slowly and 
gravely, “oh, child, what will lifebe to me 
without you! I was a happier man when I 
toiled alone and had hard work at times to pay 
my way; but I won't ps us something tells 
me T shall win you. yet, and on that thought I 
shall live, I would not do myself dishonour by 
endeavouring to supplant or work evil to my 
rival—only promise me, Nell, if ever you are free 
you will write me just one word, ‘ Come.’” 


“I promise,” she eaid, thinking pitifully what 


a wasted life his would be if he spent it waiting 
for such @ message; and then, before she was 
aware of his intention, he stooping, kissed her 
once upon the brow with tender reverence, and 
so was gone. Then she did a very womanly 
thing. Covering her pretty eyes with her hands, 
she cried heartily to think of the sorrow she so 
unwittingly had wrought. Half an hour later 
Mra. Veribond rustled in,— 

“Where is Mr. Philips?” she said, after a 
quick glance round the room. 

“He has gone, mother,” answered Nell, in a 
meek voice. 

“Gone! He promised to stay for tea. What 
have you been doing, Nell ?” 

“Telling him the truth; he ought to have 
known it long ago. Ob, how could you ao 
cruelly treat him. He is so kind and generous, so 
honest himself I wonder you had the heart to 
deceive him so groasly. He asked me to marry 
him, and I showed him how impossible that 
would be so leng as I have Derrick—I wanted to 
tell him I had always loved my sweetheart, 
that I always should ; but-~but the words choked 
me when I saw his white, pained face.” 

“ You are a fool,” cried _ apes wee “ no other 
girl having such a chance of settlement would 
throw it away for the sake of a beggarly lad, 
who long before he can marry wil! have wearied 
of his first love, You have ouly youth and 
comeliness for a dowry, when they are gone 
what is to become of you?” 

“TI shall still have Derrick,” steadily ; “and, 
mother, nothing will make me break faith with 
him. Iam quite coutent to take him as he is, 
and I would rather share his poverty than 
another man’s wealth.” 

In @ paroxysm of rage the waspish little 
woman struck her across one soft © leaving 
the scarlet marks of her cruel fingers there, 
Nell’s eyes blazed with sudden passion, but not 
one word did she utter, and Mrs. Veriboad rushed 
off to rouse her husband from his slumber, and 
confide all her wrongs aud troubles (o him, 

He answered sleepily,— 

“Let the child alone, Maria; Derrick is a 
good fellow, and I don’t want our lass spoiled.” 

“But think of the chance,” she almost 
screamed, “' she will never get another like it; 
and you do not come of a long-lived family. If 

‘ou were to die Nell would be penniless and 
elpleas.” 

**T shall not die these fifty years to coma,” he 
roared, starting up, ‘‘although, no doubt, you 
wish me gone ; you've never wasted much love 
upon me, and you’ve had your own way always ; 
but in this one thing my wil! shal! be law. Nell 
. her lad and she shall marry him if she 


Mrs. Veribond smiled scornfully, 

“IT dont allow anyone to usurp my authority 
and you will soon dance to snother tune.” 

Alas! alas! it was even so. Good. 
generous to a fault, resolute in words and deeds 
when abroad, he was a mere cypher in his own 
home. By dint of scolding and perpetual 
“ nagging ” (ahe never tried persuasion) by sundry 
well-acted fainting fite, Mrs. Veribond, in the 
course of a fortnight, bad reduced her lord to 
submission. Against his heart, against his better 
judgment, he one day said to Nell,— 

Look here my lass, your mother and I think 
any understanding between you and Derrick 
Lovelace absurd ; you must drop all correspon- 
dence for a time at least, If he is worthy you, 
he will stand the teat of silence; but, Nell, I am 
inclined to think you would be wiser to listen to 
Mr. Philips.” 

The blue eyes met his steadily, it seemed to 
him scorn lay lurking in their depths ; then the 
girl eaid lowly,-—-- 

“You are not speaking after your own heart, 
dad ; mother has been talking to you, until you 
see through her eyes, and think with her” —— 

“What do you mean ?”’ he demanded, all the 
more angry because she spoke the truth and had 
read his weakness aright; “have I no opinions 
of my own, miss? How dare you set yourself up 
against my lawful authority, or refuse to marry 
the suitor I have chosen ?” 

“ Father, dear father, be your own good, kind 





self ; Iam so unhappy! Even Derrick’s mother 


thinks badly of me because I may never visit 
her—only she does not know this—oh, do nob 
join with mother to break my heart ”’—— 

But he, thrusting her roughly away, bade her 
go to her room, and, in silence, she obeyed. But 
his conscience smote him sorely, he loved his 
child dearly, so that brooding over matters he 
almost cursed his wife, and being unable to rest, 
stole up to Nell’s chamber. Listening ontside 
he heard her sob,— 

“Ob Derrick! Derrick | come back to me, I 
am so wretched, and there is none to speak a 
good word for you.” 

Then he opened the door and the next moment 
had his child in his arms, was entreating her 
not to vex herself or grieve him with her tears, 
promising she should marry Derrick or any one 
else she chose, if only she would be his own 
happy little Nell again. veytengay ny dried her 
tears, smiling affectionately up ab him, although 
in her heart she knew that he would go over to 
the enemy's side when his anger had cooled. If 
she had loved him less dearly she would have 
dezepised him for his weakness, 

The next day Stella Golightly spent with the 
Veribonds, because the doctor had goue to town, 
and she added secretly to Nel!,— 

“He will bring you news of Derrick for he in- 
tends to call on him at his lodgings.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Mas, Verrsono ! Madam!” cried the doctor, 
oa, three days Jater, he was driving homewarda, 
apd the lady turned peevishly to meet him. She 
dispised hizo az a gossip and « hypocrite, and waa 
very rarely at pains to hide her feelings from any. 
But she was tired, too, and Golightly would pass 
her house, he might give her a lift so far, and 
this was just the very thing be offered. 

“Jump up,” he said, effusively, “you look 
fatigued, we are not so young as we used to be, 
Mrs. Veribond, though we don’t care to publish 
the fact upon the housetops; folks find it out 
soon enough without that. And how is my 
favourite little Nell? If I had not so fair a 
daughter to grace my humbie home IJ should 
rea your possession, and that is a positive 


“ Nell is quite well,” answered ber mother draw- 
ing the rug closer about her, ‘‘ and how have you 
en} your holiday?” 

v ly, my dear madam, immensely. I 
looked up several of my old friends and we had 
such glorious gossips about the times when we 
were ‘boys, merry, merry boys, together,’ such a 
long way back it seemed, (with a sentimental 
sigh), and then I called on young Lovelace.” 

“Indeed,” frostily, “I hope you found him 
well.” 

“Well and happy, madam. Ah! what a aly 
by what a sly dog,” and he began to chuckle, 
“ How easy it is to win a reputation for virtue.” 

** What do you mean }” she demanded, quickly, 
“ speak out ; ' hate hints.” 

“But you must promise to tell little Nell 
nothing, jealousy plays the deuce with girls, and he 
assured me there was nothing in it. As I said I 
called on him and just aa I reached the foot of 
his staircase, he came down with a young and re- 
markably pretty woman. I think they had been 

uarrelling because traces of tears were on her 
cheeks, and Master Derrick did not seem in the 
best of moods, When he saw me he turned green 
with astonichment aod anger ; but I called him 
aside to assure him no harm wes done, that I would 
not divulge the story, when he fiashed like a bully 
upon me, calied me an old fool, and bade me keep 
my scurrilous tongue to myself. Now, you know 
very well what a horror | have of scandal—dear | 
dear |” remy slily at her darkening face. 
“TI hope I have nov said anything to vex you. 
Young men will be young men, and Derrick 
assured me that his regard for littie Nell was 
unaltered.” 

“ Very likely ; men are always good at protest- 
ing. No, indeed J aw not angry, and, thank you 
very much for setting me down at my own door ; 





my love to Stella, and good-bye.” 
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She went swiftly towards the house and as the 
doctor drove off he chuckled maliciously. 

“ Many a nasty stab has madam given me, and 
I'll’warrapt ray words were gall and wormwood 
to her; she is so proud of herself and her belong- 
ings that she cannot to) crate the least slight—and 
I told no lie.” 

Full of self-gratulation he reached home, and 
over the dinner table began to regale Stella with 
his morning’s work, when suddenly she flashed on 
him with the question,— 

“ Are you quite mad? Don’t you see that you 
are doing your best to ruin your own plans and 
spoil my prospects ?”’ 

** My dear | my dear’! really, this is undutiful, 
and unparlianiéntary language,” he said, weakly, 
“what have I done amiss now? Somehow, I 
never please you.” 

“ Please me!” scornfully, “you disgust me! 
Don’t you know thst Mrs, Veribond would give 
her cars to see Nell Lester Philip’s wife? “You’t 
you realise that you have shown her the way to 
accomplish her ends? Neli loves Derrick; but 
she is the last girl in the world to share his heart 
with 8 rival, and, if properly played upon, she will 
marry Lester to prove she cares nothing for him. 
For my own part, I don’t believe Derrick could 
be false, but it is easy to jump to conclusions— 
only I wish I had a better, wiser, cleverer, aide-de- 
camp than you ;” and with a contemptuous ges- 
ture she flung out of the room. But when three 
days had passed, bringing her no tidings of a 
broken engagement, she hoped that Mrs, Veribond 
had treated her father’s communications with her 
usual contempt. But that lady patiently bided 
her time ; she would do nothing rashly, she had 
little faith in Dr. Golightly, and did not intend to 
act upon his information alone. On the fourth 
morning, however, she bad fully resolyed what’ to 
do, having well digested the facts before ler ; so, 
very calmly, she announced her intention of 
going to town on business. No one gainsaid her, 
though Mr. Veribond remarked, jocosely, that,— 

“All Guestland was bent on gadding, since old 
Golightly returned with his extraordinary yarns.” 

His wife sniffed contemptuously, and went on 
with her breakfast, whilst Nell felt ashamed of 
the thrill of relicf which the mere idea of her 
mother’s absence gave her, 

Tt was a Jong journey from Guestland to 
London, and Mrs, Veribond did not reach Liver- 

sol-street until three p,m., then, having haggled 
witha cabman over the fare, she drove to Der- 
vick’s lodgings, which were in a little streeb 
opening from Fileet-street. 

_Acomely young woman answered her impe- 
rious rap, and directed her to Mr. Lovelace’s 

oma, saying he was in. 

Upstairs went the irate lady, and knocked for 
admission ; then came the sound of scuffing, 
the closing of a door, and next Derrick appeared 
flushed aud anxious, 

At sight, of her he looked more than ever per- 
plexed ; and she, catching sight of a woman's 
igure, thrust her way in, saying,— 

“You are nob very hospitable, will not you 
ask me t» be seated when I have come all these 
miles to eee you? and who is this woman?” 

A lovely girlish face was turned upon her 3 a 
sweet voice said,— 

“Mr, Lovelace fg my dear friend ; he will tell 
you who and what I am, madam,” 

'* No,” said Derrick, “ before I open my lips 
upon such a subject 1 must learn the reason for 
your intrusion, Mrs, Veribond.” 

Wil! you hear it before her ?” pointing a con- 
temptuous finger at the girl. “ Briefly, then, I 
come to prove the report Dr, Golightly has 
made,” 


“The meddling old fool! He deserves to be 


ducked ; and, madam, I must say I think you 
did wrong to listen to his tales, he is a veritable 
Munchausen,” 

“You will not put me off like that, Derrick 
Lovelace ; you are engaged (conditionally, it is 
true) to my daughter, then I ask you again, who 
and what is this woman?” 

The girl rising in greatest agitation, cried, — 

“Oh, please tei! her all; she is very dreadful— 
send her away—-for 
can,” 

“No, Mamie ; she has chosen to insult you; 





and'I will not enlighten her; let her apologise 
to you, and withdraw her beastly accusation 
against me, and then it will’ be time to talk 
matters over calmly, Mrs, Veribond, it is true I 
am engaged to Nell, but not even for her sake 
would I desert this lady, and Iam certain your 
daughter would not wish it.” 

“Shall I return to tell her you have found 
another fairer than she,” 

“ Ag you will; Nell knows me, and will trust 
me to the end,” 

“That is your answer ; I will carry ib faith- 
fully to her; I will tell her, too, that her rival 
is her exact antipodes—dark, tall, distingué—she 
will not be jealous’ I wish your new love joy 
of you, you shall hear from Miss Veribond to- 
morrow,” 

“T shall be glad,” rejoined Derrick, coolly, 
** bub don’t paint me blacker than I am,” and his 
sinile was not quite pleasant to see. 

In a towering rage Mrs. Veribond went down- 
stairs, meeting the buxom young woman on her 
way: 

“Who is that girl 1 found with Mr. Lovelace?” 
she asked, 

“His sweetheart, I suppose,” rejoined the 
other, “ but I don’t. go poking my nose into folks’ 
secrets ; it is quite enough for me to draw their 


7% You are the landlady, I suppose? Don’t you 


| think you ought to——”’ 


Mind my own business, ma’am? well, that’s 
just what I do, and I'd advise you to do the 
same. From the look of you, ma'am, you come 
from the country, and it won’t do you any harm 
to take a word of advice from a Londoner born 
and, bred—it’s just as well not to pub on too 
much ‘side’ here, . because if you.are a great gun 
in your own village, you’d be nothing but a toy 
pistol here,” and, burning with wrath, Mys. Veri- 
bond stayed to hear no more, 

She rushed into the street, hailing a cab, 
whilst from an upper window, Derrick watching 
her smiled, saying,— 

“She won't have the power to tarn Neli’s 
heart against me.” 

“ Ob, but che is very dreadful,” began the dark- 





| 


eyed girl, trembling in every limb, then another | 


voice from the inner room broke out,— 

“YT say, Lovelace, has she gone? What a ter- 
rible old woman. But is it quite impossible te tell 
her the truth ?” 

“Quite ; but she cannot harm me, Nell would 
never distrust me, because she is true as steel 
herself. I am only troubled to think what a 
life she will lead my poor girl. Now, really, 
Stanstead, you must keep yourself hidden ; my 
landlady is our staunch friend, but in the case of 
sudden surprises, like that Mrs, Veribond sprang 
upon us, things might be awkward.” 

“Oh, well, we won’t look on the dark side of 
affairs. Mamie shall make us some tea, and we'll 
all be as jolly as sandboys together.” 

Derrick tried to enter irito his friend’s mood, 
but a sense of coming trouble ‘was upon him, so 
that he was glad when Mamie tock her leave 
and Stanstead retired to the inner chamber. 

He had work to do but could not do it ; and as 
the evening wore by he went out to roam through 
the streets—restless, discomposed, unhappy. 

Towards midnight he returned to his lodging : 
and being very weary, fell asicen, never waking 
until the February sun was shining in his win- 
dows, 

He dressed leisurely, and entering his sittin. ;- 
room, found two letters beside his plate, the one 
from Mr. Veribond, condemnivg him in no 
measured terms, the other from Nell. 

She would have nothing harsh to say, he 
thought ; and never for an instant did he believe 
her capable of jealousy or distrust of him.” 

Yet hie heart sank when he saw what a tin: 
letter it was, and his cheeks paled, then flush 
through all their bronze as he mastered its con- 
tents. Thus Nell wrote: 

“You have deceived and duped me; you have 
broken my faith and my heart ; if she whom you 
call Mamie can make you happy, I will try nob 


my sake ; I have borne all [| to complain. But I wish with all my heart I 


had died before I learned your duplicity. Do 
not trouble to reply —forget me as quickly as you 





—— 





have forgotten your love—do not reproach your 
self; I, too, shall forget.” 

He flung the poor little note aside in a tempest 
of ange. 

"She would be rid of me” he muttered, 
striding to and fro, “Golightly said Philips is 
always hovering near her; my own mother has 
lost faith in her; well let her go—it is likea 
woman to fling the blame upon me.” 

So in anger he wrote,— 


‘Dear Miss VeRronD,— 
“JT thank you for anticipating my 
wishes. Ib is evident we never were cated to 
each other; and, doubtless, we shall be happier 
apart. { am grateful to Golightly end 3 
Veribond for the extreme interest they have 
manifested in me and ‘my affairs, and hope -at 
some future date to thank them adequately. 
“One thing is very cértain, that ha’ lost 
confidence in me, you “have acted ly in 
casting me off; the woman I call wife must 
trust me all in all, and ‘thié you have not done— 
a richer man might have received a more merciful 
sentence ; fof riches cover a multitude of sins. 
“Derrick Lovgcacr.” 


When he had despatched that cruel letter he 
would have given worlds to recall it; his heart 
grew pitiful to little Nell, as he thought of her 
mother’s harshness, the daily perséctition -she 
must have endured before she could ‘have béen 
brought to release him, or taught to bélieve him 
false, If he could have seen her in her anguish 
and despair his generous heart would have‘melted 
with pity. wascllas 

With his letter clutched in her, hand, she lay 
prone upon the floor, moaning,— ; 

“Oh, Derrick ! oh, my love! my leve! Even 
this sin against me I could forgive, if only you 
would send me one kind word-—but slow! now { 
oh, you must_never guess how I grieve.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


For two or three days Nell went about like o 
ghost, and her father dared only show his pity 
and affection in those few odd moments when 
they were alone. i “ 

Ber mother lost no opportunity to twit her 
with her foliy, and to urge her acceptance of 
Lester to prove she had sustained ‘no perious 
wound, 

Nell held out bravely enough for awhile ;° but 
home was so wretched, she longed for peace ; 
surely it would-be better to marry.the man who 
loved her, than remain in the midst of such 
strife. Ib was hard indeed “to live forgotten 
aud dis forlorn ;” at least as Lester’s wife she 
would be sure of kindness. 

And thinking thus she seated herself at her 
desk ; her face was white as the snowdrops iv 
the garden beyond, and from out of it her blue 
eyes gleamed with a strange fire. Her lips were 
fast set, but she neither trembled nor moaned 
now ; she was past alf outward show of emotion. 
On the paper before her she wrote the one word 
“ Come,” and giving herself no time for thought 
at once despatched it by the office-boy to the 
Hall. Then she went to her mother, who was 
deep in the mysteries of cooking. 7 

“Tdling again,” she said tartly, casting a swift 
look at the girl’s white face and heavy eyes, “s 
nice wife you will make some poor man,” 

“T don’t intend to m & poor man,” Nel! 
answered coldly, “ Love is all very nice in theory, 
but ft won't wear well. Neither do I propose 
working this merving, becauee I expect Mr. 
Philips will presently call.” 

Mrs. Veribond caught her breath. 

“ Why, Nell, have you dons it? I am glad you 
have come to your senses, though why you could 
not see with my eyes before will always remain 
mystery to me,” . 

She would have kissed her, but tie girl drew 
back 


“No,” she said in the same odd, cold wayr 
“don't try to sanctify my sin with an embrace. 
Mother, you have lost your daughter, the old 
Nell is gong never to return again, “You drove 
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have been grateful—but you 
rejoiced to find him false ; you have never ceased 
to reproach me for my ‘infatuation,’ you have 
made home a terrible place to me, and if I marry 
Lester Philips T marry him to escape your 
tyranny, and to win rest.” 

Never in her life had Mrs, Veribond listened 
te such plain speaking ; coming from Nell it had 
two-fold force, use though unhappily the 
girl could not love her, she had always been 
docile and respectful. Now she had broken her 
bonds, and as she went away, she said,— 

1 will try to forgive you when the memory 
of your cruelty is less keen, You should have 
been my best friend, buy you are my bitterest 
foe,” and Mrs, Veribond stared at her revreating 
figure in epeechless amaz t and futile anger. 
No, she could neyer hurt Nell any more, she 
had killed every vestige of natural affection, had 
alienated the gentle, generous heart from herself 
for all time. ; 


her away.’ “If"You had’ been kind to me jn my’ 
grief T stiond 


Lester replied ia person to Nell’s summons ; 
but though from, her. window she saw him ‘com- 
ing she made no attempd jat,.adornment ; if he 
would have her he must take her aa she was, for 
herself and herself. alone., Slowly she. went 
downstairs to. meet.hbim, whilst ever a hand, 
seemed plucking her back, and,a voice cried in 
her heart “ Forbear | Forbear |”. but she went 
on unheeding, and slowly opening the door stood 
face to face with Lester. .He was almost as 
white as.she, but there was a great rapture ip 
his eyes, which: made her grow sick with the 
knowledge that. he loved her more. than she 
desired or deserved... - 

‘* You sentfor me,” he said, in a curiously 
sirained vyotoe; ‘and I have 6... Now. you 
must tell mo what your meant.” 

Her breath came quickly. from between her 
parted tips, her colour.rese:then faded, Ler eyes 
drooped before his ardent, eager gaze; her voice 
was low but steady as she answered,— 

“Once-you told. me that if I ever were free, 
and I wrote:you ‘come,’ you would give me the 
love and allegiance I once rejected. Well, I'am 
free—-the man I trusted, the: man I said could 
not he false has jilted me,” ; 

“ Well?’: he made a forward’ movement as 
ay to catch her close to him, but she waved 
him back, 

“Stop, you must hear me out. Derrick no 
longer loves me ; strange,-is it not, how quickly 
men forget? And you will think too that he is 
nothing to.me\; bub you must nob. so deceive 
yourself, Iam hard to blot him out of 
my memory; but,” drearily, “I do not promise 
you that I shall succeed. Only life here ia so 
hard; Eiamsick of harshness, of loneliness, I 
do not love:you although I like you very much, 
and if you still: wish ‘to call me wife, you shall 
nob repent your choice.” 

“ #f1 wish it | Oh, my darling, is not that 
my soul’s desire?” aud now his pent-up passion 
would have way. Drawing her into. a close 
etabrace he kissed the white sweet face many 
times a he = * Weill,-sweetheart, wife that 
i@ to be, you have made me a very ha man. 
Kiss me, dear heart,” | 9; ital 

She shivered, a moment hesitated, then say- 


ing,— 

Sy not? “I belong’ to you now,” lightly 
touched his cheek with ite cold lips, thinking 
all the while of Derrick——Detrick her bonny boy 
lover, her faithlees, heartless swain. 

“TY chal never be at rest until you are really 
mine,” whispered Lester. “I shall always be 
expecting some untoward chance may wrest 
you from me ; so Nell, when shall it be! The 
gladdest day in all my life %” 

“ Let it be goon,” she cried, passionately, “ leet 
Frepent. “Andob, Lester, take me awey, take 
me away! Ishall go mad if I remain long with 
mother. Don’t blame her; I think she means 
well; but-—-but—I cannot bear her scoffs and 
“catings—and, indeed, I will try nob to dis- 
appoint you,” 

“You could not if you would; it is enough 
for me now, to know that you belong to me, in 
time Lshall win your heart, and as there is no 
Beod and sufficient reason for delay we will be 


‘Philip's gold more, ‘Fwould not have made such 





married this day three weeks, and Heaven knows: 
I will do my best to make you happy.” ‘| 

She hid her face on hig breast, weeping silent, 
bitter tears. ‘. 

Mrs, Veribond lost no time in_ publishing 
Nell’s ongagement, and amongst the first to hear 
of it was Stella Golightly. Her face grew) 
curiously pale, her eyes flashed angrily ; none 
knew so well as she what good reason she had 
for wishing to be settled, or with what horror 
she vie the darkening future. With a dis- 
dainful look she said, 4 

*© After all, Nell is no better than the rest of 
uz; she loves Derrick, but she loves Lester 


an exchan; 

“ Opportunity iga fine thing,” remarked Mrs, 
Veribond, tersely, “and I always thought you 
were particularly enamoured of Mr, Philips; it 
Was commion report, though of course rumour is 
but a liar at the best. Still, Stella Golightly, 
it would be just as well if you did not ehow quite 
so plainly how sour the grapes are.” 

Burning with rage the girl ‘wenf at once to call 
on Mrs. Lovelace” to impart her news. The 
gentile invalid listened with flushing cheeks, and 
a sudden sense of indignation filling her heart ; 
and when Stella had mace an end of the story, 
she said,— 

‘"Phis will all but break my boy’s heart ; he | 
loves her so truly, he thought no other woman 
Worthy ‘to stand beside ‘her, and now she has 
thrown him over for Jove of gold. She is a 
haere worthless girl, and deserves all the un- 

appiness that may fall to her share, My poor 
boy! My poor boy!” 

Stella did not stay to condole with her, ‘but 
with a hasty good-bye left her to walk quickly, 
feverishly home, é 

“It is father who’ has precipitated matters,” 
she thought, angrily. “ Why should I be teagaed 
with such o marplot, “And Nell, the little 
hypocrite—did she not say nothing should make 
her false to Derrick, or induce her to marry 
Lester Philips ? What is there about her that 
wins men to her? She is no prettier than 1; 
she is not nearly so clever--and yet she is 
aiways the successful competitor for any prize. 
Is she really as artless as she seems? or just 
artfully artless Heigho! things look pretty 
black for me,” 

The doctor bad not yet returned from his 
rounds, eo she sat down by the fire in brooding 
thought, All at once the colour mounted into | 
her pale cheeks, and her eyes grew bright, 

**Tara a better judge of character than that 
golden- haired little fool,” she said aloud, “ ard 
whoever is false I'll stake my beet gown it isn’t 
Derrick Lovelace. He can explain all if he chooses, 
I'll write him, tell him of what Nell has done, 
say how ill and unhappy she looks, and state my 
conviction that old mother ‘Veribond is ai the 
bottom of all the mischief. If only Nell sees 
him she will break faith with Lester Philips, and 
then it may be I shall catch his heart (or his 
fancy, they are one and the same thing with men) 
in the rebound:” 

Seating nerself at her davenport she began to 
write, but the letter cost her much thought. 
Aften she paused, nibbling the end of her quill, 
as she digested sentence after sentence ; but at 
last her work waa ended, andshe re: ed it with 
some satisfaction, She had played the disinte- 
rested friend to perfection, and she fervently 
prayed with effect. Her note ran thus :— 





“Dean Me. Lovenace,~— 

“T am afraid that lam about to inflict 
great pain upon you, but I believe that the anti- 
dote to that pain is in your possessiom 

“Briefly, Nell has promised to marry Mr. 
Philive. Now, I know that she cares less than 
nothing for him ; bat much mischief has been 
made by my father's idle goesip (he at least in- 
tended no malice), and Mrs. Veribond’s excursion 
to town, 

‘* You know her too well riot to understand 
how she would misrepresent matters to gait’ her 





own ends, and how persistently she would torture 
poor little Nell into giviog herself to Mr, Philips. 
“T do him the justice to say he knows the 


iscontant totake Nell on her own -tercis,-. But, 
if you gould see her now you. would pity where 
you blame;.and do.your best to regeue her ‘from a 


“Bho, looks like a ghost, all hor merry -waye are 
things of that happier past she shared with you. 
That.there bas been some great and miserable 

cing: between you I am confidens, 
for Nell is a Joyal little soul, and I am convinced 
that you deserved her trust and her love. 

# ue taken.much upon me in writing this, 
but I pray you to forgive my seeming boldness 
because of the love I bear Jittle Nel!, the esteem 
in which I hold you. 

* With kindest wishes for. yonr future happi- 
ness, belieye me now and always, 

*© Your faithful friend, 
“Srepta Gomout.y.” 


“Ti -will do I think,” she said complacentiy. 
“T shall get a good reputation very cheaply, and 
it will be odd if Ido not contrive to fill the place 
Madam Veribond covets for ber child, only the 
timé for action isso desperately shorb. and if 
Derrick holds out the victory is toe the peor 

When Derrick got that carefully-worded letter 
he read*it throngh again and again, Ne!i was 
true in heart, though false in seeming. He had 
bronx over hasty, and appearances were against 
nim. 

He was now in a position to explain all without 
violating confidence or endangering the safety of 
those who trusted him. He would go to her, 
tell her the whole truth, and pray her for the love 
of Heaven not to blight her lite and bis by falfl! 
ing her most unholy contract. 

How sadly, too, they had misjudged Stella! 
For all her affectation and haughty ways she was 
their true friend, avd he should be always grate- 
fulto her, but ou onething he was resolved, if Neil 
would liste to him, they would be married at 
once, she should not be left again to her mother’s 
mercy, and, even if podr, they would be happy 
having love to gladden the way. 

So he wrote Sieila thanking her for her good 
ness, promising tv run down to Guestland in a 
day or two, but asking her‘to keep this fact 
secret, as he feared if it leaked out Nell would 
be spirited way by her wavpish mother. 

Mias Golightly smiled as she read, ‘* My turn 
has come,” and deep satisfaction filled her heart. 


CHAPTER VIL 


By the gate stood Nell. [t was fast growing 
dark, and the air was chil); bat sho heeded 
peither cold nor gloom, ws, with little bare hands 
resting on the topmost bar she looked ont over 
the desolate earth, with dim upseeing eyes. 
She had no tasks now ‘o fill ber time or occupy 
her thoughts; every little household duty had 
been taken over by Phcebe and Mrs, Veribond ; 
the latter declaring it was not meet the future 
mistress of the Hall should engage in menial 
work, 

Too reatjeas'to read, too unhanpy to Gnd cora- 
fort in her music, she spent the whele day 
wandering about the house and gardens. To 
Lester she was the most suvmissive of fapeges 
Often it made his heart ache to see ‘he change in 
her, but he hoped that when once she waa_his 
wife che would forget the man who had dealt so 
eruelly by ber, and.that love's aftermath should 
be more glorious than its first froit, Oh! he 
would 20 encompass her with his devotion, so envi- 
ron her with his care that instiuctively she would 
turn te hia. She was even now thinking cf his 
goodness, wondering in her stricken heart in what 
wise she could repay it, shriuking in fear from 
the thought of a long life epent with him. 

Only six days of freedom remained to ber ; six 
days in which she might love Derrick without sin 
and then, and then, “oh! Heaven be good to 
me,” she whispered “and set me free. I vas 
mad with grief and outraged love when { gave 
my wicked promise. Ob! that 1 may die before 
its fulfilumeut! Oh! that be who loves me teo 
well may forget me and be happy with » worthier 


truth only as represented by Mrs, Yertkond, gad | woman—oue who can give him her whole heart 
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freely, ungrudgingly, for he deserves something 
better t!iea the mere empty casket,” 

Her weary face drooped ever lower and lower 
until it rested upon her clasped hands ; a moan 
broke from her white lips, sobs shook the slender 
frane. It was even then that Derrick came 
upon her, he heard her sobs, he saw her misery, 
all anger died from his honest, faithful heart, as, 
springing forward, he cried, — 

"Nell, Nell, don’t fret so bitterly I have come 
back to you, never to leave you anymore,” 

She lifted her face to his gaze. It was white 
aud stony, her sweet eyes were dark with misery, 
but pride was struggling for mastery in their 
depths, 

“Go away,” she said, trying to speak steadily, 
but failing utterly. ‘‘Go away; between us 
there is a great guif, you dug it, not I—I only 
finished the work you had begun. You forgot 
me, deserted me; it had been kinder to tell me 
this, but yours was the refinement of cruelty. 
Your letter only confirmed your guilt, and so— 
and so—I promised to marry a man whose 
wame I am all unworthy to wear.” 

“You take a high hand; but I have some 
ground for complaint too, You were over ready 
to believe evil of me, to listen to lying tongues ; 
you who swore your love for me could never die, 
I thought better things of you.” 

** Are you prepared to say ‘I had no cause for 
anger or jealousy ?’"” she demanded, passionately, 
“were you not seen both by Dr. Golightly and 
way mother in the society of a young and beauti- 
ful woman {” 

“Yes, I was,” bluntly, “ but it does not uecas- 
sarily follow I am in love with her. As a matier 
of fact, she is a married lady.” 

" Married / oh!” and Nell shrank away from 
him. “Derrick, how London has changed you 
when you can so boldly confess your sina to 
me!” 

“If I did not love you better than my life I 
You 
deserve to suffer, for you have thought evil of me ; 
but just because you were onco kind and true, i 
will tell you all, This poor Mamie you are 
enou gh to despise is the wife of Reginald Lomax, 
my friend, and her father’s assistant. Mamie 
gainst Mr. Brunell’s wishes, and he 
cast her off, though he did not send Lomax away. 
Brunei!’s partner wanted the girl himself, and he 
succeeded in cooking Keginald’s accounts by way 
of revenge, There was a warrant out for his 
arrest, I took him in, and my landlady helped me 
to hide him, Maroie used to visit him daily, 
though it was hardly wise. Well, three days ago, 
the partner’s plot was brought home to him, con- 
clusively, the partnership is to be ended, Regi- 
vald is taken into favour, Mamie welcomed at her 
father’s home, There is the case in a nutshell, 
and a pretty kettle of fish old Golightly and Mrs. 
Veriboud have made between them. 

“J hope you will be happy in your new life, 
especially when you remember how ready you 
were to believe ill of me, and how cruelly you 
have changed the world for me. Good-bye, no one 
will ever love you so well as J ; and he turned to 


‘go, but she, with a wild cry, stretched out her 


“No, no! oh, Derrick! at least say you 
forgive me, do not leave me thus, We have 
been shamefully deceived, but I have loved you 
dearly, truly.” 

“Yet you are going to marry Philips ; actions 
speak louder than words.” 

‘Remember, I thought you false; I did not 
much, care whether I lived or died. I believed if 
i married Aim my heart would turn to bim for he 
is ood, oh, most good to me, and I was so 
unhappy at home, Thare have been times when 
i felt I must end it all by leaping into the — 
at the end_of the garden, perhaps I shall go t 
one day, I de not know, and very few would 
care.” 


“Ne me fully in the eyes and say if you 
can, I love you truly.” 

“T do, oh, I do! you ought to know that, Der- 
sick, ob, Derrick-———” 

“Well, if you are loyal to me you will give 
Philip bis congé. Nothiog short of such an act 
b> induce me to believe you. Come with me, 

Yell.” 





“Oh! do not tempt me; I am so weak, you so 
strong. We were each over-ready to think evil of 
the other, now we must dree our weird, tread out 
our measure as best we may, we have been too 
weak of faith and now we reap our reward. 
Dear, f me and forgive me if you can; be 
happy with some worthier woman and leave me 
to do my duty by the man J shall soon call hus- 
band. Good-by, it breaks my heart to send you 
from me, but, better a broken heart than 
tarnished honour,” 

So engrossed wers they with their sorrow that 
neither saw through the gathering mist a horse 
and its rider, so close as to be within earshot. 
Lester had ridden up along the grassy way think- 
ing to see hie little sweetheart before returning 
home; with him he brought @ costly gift—a 
golden bangle set with amethysts and pearls, and 
all along the journey he had been picturing 
Nell’s pretty delight as she received it in her 
hands, 


He eaw the two figures by the gate, he reined 
in his horse, a deadly fear possessing bim ; he 
had no thought of eavesdroppiug ; he only felt 
numbed with pain and doubt. 

Then, as he paused, he heard their words, 
He saw Nell’s frail, small hands go out as though 
to embrace that earlier lover ; ke heard her low, 
wild cry,— ~~ 

“Leave me—leave me! I will not siv against 
Lester |” 

Then, like one in a dreadful dream, he saw 
Derrick catch and hold her close, as he protested 
she should mever leave him, his was the prior 
right and be would yield it to none. 

“ Alas—alas!” she cried, “there is neither 
help nor hope for us ; I have given my word and 
I must keep it. Heart of my heart, good-bye ; 
help me to be true!" 

“ How can you ask so much of me, Nell? And 
will you be true to yourself if you go to the 
altar with a lie upon your lips? You must 

romise to love this man, and J hold your 
eart |" 

“Heaven have mercy upon me and forgive me 
my falsehood! Ob, Derrick, you were always 
brave and strong, where I was cowardly and 
weak ; strengthen me, hearten me; but as you 
love me, never drag me down to the depths of 
perfidy. Day and night [ shall pray that I may 
forget you—Heaven ts good (let us say what we 
wil] in our despair) and Heaven will teach me 
how to do my duty towards my husband.” 

“ But what is to become of me? Have you 
thought at all of that, Nell?” 

She turst into bitter tears, but through all her 
distress she contrived to say, — 

“Beek help, dear Derrick, from the only One 
who can give it! Yes, you may kiss me good- 
bye, bub after let us never meet again.” 

And then Lester turned his horse’s head; he 
would hear no more, --It was unfair to those two 
io young things—most distinctly unfair to 

ell. 


How hard she was striving to keep her promise! 
How ruthless she was upon herself} It had all 
been a bitter mistake, and it must be ended. 

Would he bind her to himself when her whole 
heart was given to his rival? Would he take 
unfair advantage of her helplessness and unfor- 
tunate circumstances f 

Slowly, thoughtfully, in bitter grief and pain 
he rode away, trying to brace himself to the 
sacrifice he knew he ought to make. 

The bridle hung loosely upon Sultan’s neck, he 
went where and how he listed, for his master’s 
heart was too heavy, his mind too engrossed to 
va, oem to him. 

resently they turned the bend of the road 
and suddenly Sultan reared ; a cycling club was 
passing through Guestland and the lights startled 
the thoroughbred. 

Trembling in every limb he paused a moment, 
then, before Lester could gain any control over 
_ sped with lightning swiftness along the 
road. 

On and on, dashing from right to left, soatter- 
ing the few pedestrians like leaves out of his 
way, the horse held on his mad career, 

Vain were all Lester's efforts now to check hie 
headlong course ; he set his teeth as he realised 





his danger ; yet, why should he much care to 
save himself alive, since Nell was lost to him t 

Suddenly he — a laden with coal 
coming towards h He shouted to the driver 
to draw to one side, but either the man did not 
hear or was too stupid to understand for he kept 
straight on ; the next moment Sultan had collided 
with the waggon, 

There was a quick, sharp cry, the next instant 
both horse and rider were grovelling in the dust, 
and the animal overlay its master. 

’ When help came it was found necéssary to 
shoot pine eo iojuries being too severe to 
admit any hope of recovery. Then kindly hands 
lifted Lester, placing him upon an improvised 
litter, where he lay dusty, bruised, blood stream- 
ing from his temples, aad quite unconscious. 
Golightly prosntly appenred. Tie sugyseted that 
ly presently ap 8 
Mr Phittine would need womanly care, and pro- 
posed that Stella should come over until other 
arrangements could be made. But the house- 
keeper, with a eaturnine smile, said,— 

“It is Miss Veribond's duty to attend the 
master, and, as I’ve seat over a message, I’ve ac 
doubt she and her mother will be here shortly. 
I rather think the latter lady would be annoyed 
if she found her <9 he forestalled.” 

In the greet bed-chamber where of 
Triplows had died, lay ‘eater Philips, unoon- 
scious of all that 

It was all one to him if Nell or ber mother ad- 
ministered his cordials, or compelled him to take 
nauseous draughts ; he knew neither, only when 
he rambled it was always of Nell, and as she 
listened she guessed that in some way he had 
learned the truth, and grieved the mors. 

Of Derrick she had seen vothing ; it is true 
note had reached her from hire, but she would 
not reply to it, saying in her —_ , 

“T will nob wrong Lester while he is sick and 
helpless: Tam his promised wife, and that I 
must never, never forget.” 

So the days wore by ; great doctors came from 
town, looking grave as they bent over the patient's 
bed, and to Lerself Stella was ever —~ 

“ How will it end! How will it t [am 
not better off than before, and if he dies, they 
will be happy her, because he is sure to have 
made some provision for her; he loved the very 
ground upon which she trod.”’ 

Derrick had returned to town long ago, for it 
was now the middle of March. In the woods, 
one could scarcely step without purple 
violet or dainty primrose; the were 
all a blow, the trees were showing delicate 
sprouts, whilst the birds made mad mart yd 
their branches, and the little brooks laughed in 
the sunshine. 

Then, and not until then did Lester returr to 
life, and as his weary head turned upon the pillows 
he saw first a bouquet of freshly 
flowers, then a pretty, pale, sad face, and ag the 
past ruehed back upon him he stretched out hie 
hand, saying,— f 

“ Nell, little Nell, why are you here t” 


é 


CHAPTER VIIL 


“Tas is my proper place,” she answered 
bravely, and dropping on her knees beside the 
bed, she looked pitifully into his dark eyes. 

To this man, returning from the very brink of 
the grave, she was more sweet and fair than 
words could express, and yet—and yet his heart 
told him he must let her go, 

With trembling fingers he careased her sunny 
hair, saying weakly,— 

“You have been too anxious for me, little one. 
Your face is paler, thinner than it should be, and 
your lips have forgotten to smile ; I hardly recog- 
nise my Nell.” 

“Tt has been euch a terrible: time,” she fal- 
tered. ‘For days and days we could not tell 


whether you would live or die, your life hung as 
it were by a thread—you did not even know 
— 


m 

“ And if Ihad gone the way of all flesh, would 
you have grieved for me, Nell?” 

“Yes,” she answered, gravely and sincerely, 
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“ because you are very dear to me ; you have been 
kind and good to me slways, and it is bitter in- 
deed to lose a friend——” 7 

“A friend !” he echoed endly, “only that! 
Never anything more? ‘There child, do not 
grieve ; Imeant to convey no — , and 
Heaven knows I would not have you feign a love 
you do not feel, or your honest nature. 
Nell, dear, J am content,” and then he lay so 
quiet she ys gr he slept, but he was pondering 
many mattera in his mind, fighting a cruel fight 
with elf, 

He was quite certain now that Nell could never 
love him as he desired to be loved ; he was just 
as convinced of Derrick’s integrity and devotion ; 
if he would aeb as became aman he would give 
Nell back to him, 

But could he! could he! Was he strong 
enough to yield up the prize he had won with so 
much effort 1 She was inexpressibly dear to him, 
dearer now than ever,and in time she might 
learn to forget her early lover. Other women 
had done se, why not she! Still, deep down in 
hisheart was the conviction that with Nell, “love 
was love forevermore,” It was hard, but he was 
. man, SS Ee eee his cross hie Ife, — : 

ut w gone out of jeaving it 
empty and bare, what should he do with the 
"Flo 2euhih Sale ith Siok dy in tin eh tnd 
® very t day or n aa 
always that battle raged within him ; but on the 
third evening he had conquered self, and although 
pettarwny an more than many a defeat, be was 
ier he had been since the day when 
Nell Had told him she did not love him, but 
woul marry him if he stil] wished it. 

It was Mra. Veribond’s turn to watch by him 
pee night, and she found the patient very much 
awake. 

“ Do you know,” he said, turning his grey eyes 
upon her, “that I consider you treated me very 


badly when you so deceived me with regard to 
Nell’s feelings for young Lovelace? It was fair 
to none of those concerned.” 


She glared at him angrily. 

“Do you regret your engagement? Is this 
your gratitude to my child for her goodness to 
you? I may as well tell you at the beginning 
that you shall sob play fast and loose with her ; 
if you do not make her your wife I shall demand 
recompense-———"” 

“ You are exciting yourself needless! 7, madam,” 
he interrupted coldly, “T shall do what is right 
by Nell, not because it iw right, but because I 
love her with all my heart, and her happiness 
muet ever be my firat consideration.” 

Mra, Vi heathed more freely. 

“ You must forgive a mother’s anxiety,” 

“It would be ~~ do so, if that anxiety 
was prompted by ; but, madam, I feel 
bound to say that your child has no place in your 
heart, that you would use her simply and solely 
for eelf-aggrandizement, therefore it devolves on 
me to remove her as soon as possible from r 
control Neli never shall be badgered and bulli 
as in the pasb-——” ’ 

"Pray don’t excite yourself, you will retard 
your recovery and sitll further postpone your 
wedding-day, Of course you know Professor 
Lawes’ opinion concerning you,” said Mrs, Veri- 
bond, anzious to change the subject. 

“ Yes, there is only one chance for me—a long 
yoyage, and in a day or two I shall make arrange- 
mente to start,” 

Sbe moved unensily. There’ was evidently 
something upon her mind, but Lester who saw 
this, ¢ not help her in any way. Presently 
she eaid with an effort,— 

“Is Nell to go with you! The child is looking 
desperately white and ill ; travel would be bene- 
ficial for her, I believe.” 

“I think she wante rest most,” he anewered 
gravely, ‘ and certainly I do not intend marrying 
in my present state, I don’t want a nurse but 
& wife ; and it would be terrible if I died in some 
a rOrT Ty place, leaving her alone and unpro- 
tected,’ 

_, She dared say no more then, but she did not 
Ke his see indifference ; it would be dread- 
al if after he jilted Nell; but when she 
approached her husband on the subject, he 
utterly refysed to interfere, saying, 


‘him to undertake his journey, and he had best 


“Tam not anxious to be rid of our bairn, 
Maria, and Philips will do the right thing ; he is 
an honourable man, and my only wish is that 
Nell could bring herself to care for him. If you 
had nob worried her into the engagement she 
never would have listened to him, and [ can’t 
help feeling ashamed that we misjudged Derrick 
80 dieckealty.” 

“Derrick was no fit mate for her,” cried Mrs. 
Veribond, with & toss of the head, but even she 
felt that she might go too far with her usually 
easy-tempered husband. and forbore to press the 
subject. 

After weeks of suffering, Lester began once 
more to get about ; he was very weak and feeble, 
leaning upon his stick for sup and accom 
panied by Nell, he walked in the sunny gardens 
until Professor Lawes said it was now safe for 


make his arrangements with despatch. 

That last evening in Guestland he sat with Nell 
in the pleasant library. She had chosen a low 
stool beside him, and his hand now and again 
rested lovingly on the pretty, sunny head. 

There was a bitter sorrow in his heart, a terri- 
ble sense of loneliness; but he was strong to hide 
all his pain from her, as he said,— 

“When I come back again, Nell, let me find 

ou with roses on your cheeks, and the old glad 
lds ta your ape you are too young to be £0 
grave, little one ; and if it is I who have changed 
you, I shall find it hard to forgive myself.” 

“You are always most good to me,” she 
answered, gratefully; ‘‘ you have nothing with 
which to reproach yourself, Wy 

“And, despite my age, my ill-health, you will 
oleave to your bargain !” 

Her lips trembled but she said, quiet!y,— 

You may trust me, I should, indeed, be evil 
and cruel if I could act aught but justly towards 
you. I shall miss you so much—so much. There 
is only father, beside yourself, to love me, and abt 
times even he must seem harsh to me if he would 
have ‘peace, that is worse to him than all else 
beside, because I am so dear to him.” 

He drew her nearer, 

“Soon, dear heart, you shall reign in your own 
home, and then, please Heaven, no care shall 
cross you, no Sakae vex you. Keep a brave 
spirit, little Nell, the dawn is breaking !” 

Yes, the dawn for her, the night gatheriag for 
him! Bat this she did not guess ; she thought 
he «poke of the days which would follow his 
return, of the life she would be called upon to 
share with him ; and, although her heart failed 
her, she said, gently,—- 

“I will do my best to deserve your love and 
your esteem ; if sometimes I {ail--if sometimes 
my ignorance vexes you, try to remember what I 
was when first we met; what a helpless little 
soullam! And oh, Lester, Lester! teach me 
what my duty is, and how to do it, You have 
chosen a very foolish girl to share your life.” 

“The best and dearest in the world, eweet- 
heart! But may I never live to see you changed 
into a worldly woman, and the old Nell lost for 
ever |’ 


learned the whole truth. I was mad, I believe, 
with pain and misery then, but 1 have come ta 
believe that all is for the best, and that Derrick 
Lovelace is the one man who can make you 


hapoy: att 
I purpocely refrained from saying this te 

you because, although I am strong enough to 
give you back your freedom now, [ doubt if I 
ever could have done it with your dear face 
before me, 
“ Derrick is with me here (Southampton), but 
he will be in Guestland to-morrow, when he will 
have something of importance te tell you. He 
is a good fellow, Nell, and I can trust you safely 
to his keeping. . 
“You will not refuse to accept a wedding-gift,. 
from me; it is lodged with my bankers, Mesers.. 
Hartemann and Co., but Derrick Lovelace. will 
make you acquainted with all particulars. - 

“s Live loved you well, I shall love you. until 
Idie ; but you must not think of me as unligppy. 
whilst I still have the memory of golden hours, 
spent with you, remaining tome, Heaven blees 
and keep you is the fervent prayer of, 
"Your true friend, 

“Lester Paris,” 


She bowed her face upon her arms and wept, 
almost forgetful in her pity for him, that she waa 
free, and Derrick was coming back to her in joy. 
Could any mau have acted more nobly? She 
prayed he might be happy, that very soon he 
would forget her ; but this prayer was never 0 be 

ted. His “ whole life’s love had gone dewn 
in a day,” but he would live on its memory, 
die with it still keeping warm and pure the in- 
most recesses of his heart, 

* + * ww * 


Three days later Derrick arrived, much to Mrs 
Veribond’s disgust ; but she dared not refuse him 
admission, her husband having suddenly de- 
veloped a spirit. In the comfortable living-room 
the young man found his little sweetheart wait- 
ing for him. She was very pale and thin, the mere 
ghost of the merry Nell he used to know ; but if 
something of youth and gaiety had gone from her 
never to return her beauty was of a nobler, 
stronger type; she had passed through the 
furnace and had come out of it like pure goid. 
Not a word passed between them as he jomed 
her_; these firet few moments were sacred to love. 
But when each had grown calmer he aaid,—- 

“ Have you nothing to ask me Nell—of. him? 
Never was there a truer friend, a more unselfish 
lover.” 

“T know, I know—and I deserved so little from 
him,” regretfully. 

He did not think so, and Ne}! all we have, all we 
shall ever be, we owe tohim, Thathemightmake 
the way easy for me, he has bought me a share 
in Brunell’s business, which means comfort, gyea 
luxury—as we term luxury—for us, and be hag 
placed to your credit at Messrs, Hartemany, phe 
a vane weve pounds as a wedding pith. 

y Nell, darlingNell, pou are crying when you: 
should be glad,” gin SR 





In the morning he left for London, and it was 

understood he intended to make a tour of the 
world, 
\, There is something more in this than meets 
the eye,” said Golightly to his daughter ; “ per- 
bape, after all, his engagement to Nell Veribond 
is broken ? If that isso, there may be a chance 
for you when he returns? I musb make in- 
quiries.” 

“Oan we hold out until that time!” Stella 
demanded, “ and you had best let matters alone ; 
ee interfere that you do not make mis- 

e: ae 

It must be confessed that the Veribonds were 
surprii to hear, a week later, that Lester was 


“Tam glad, yet how cao I help bein sorry 
too fhe has given us all, and I “3 do anlan 
for him in return. Oh, I hope, I pray he may 
forget me, and love some one worthier to be his 
wife than I.” 

“He would have to search far and wide to find 
your equal,” said Derrick fondly ; but Nell shook 
her head. 

oe 





* * ¢ a 


The improvement in Derrick’s prospects some- 
what reconciled Mrs, Veribond to the ange of 
suitors, although she would never cease to déplore 
Nell’s infatuation, and to lament her lack of 
common eense. But Mrs, Lovelace had received 
the girl hack into her affection with open arms, 








still in London, and did not intend to sail for 
another ten days. At the closé of that time he 
wrote to Nell, saying,— 


* Drar Heart, — 

“I am leaving England to-day, and 
Heaven ouly knows when I shall return, if ever ; 
but I felt I could not go without a word to you, 
although from to-day I pass out of your life. 

“ Little Nell, on the night of my accident, I 





even begging forgiveness for being so ready to- 
think ill of her ; and in June they were : ied, 
Mamie and ber husband being among the gyests. 
Stella Golightly, in a fit of desperation, married 
a rural dean well on in the sixties, but with a 
good substantial income, and although she had 
no love for her father, just to avoid exposure, she 
paid his heavy debts, sosetting him free from al! 
anxiety. 
Two years later Lester returned, Bronzed by 
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travel, restored to health, and apparently happy ; 
but deep down in his heart ie an undying pain, a 
frvitiess y Ouly Nell does uot guess this, 
when occasionally he visits the pretty suburbaa 
home, aud makes much of the little ones there, 
His favourite is a wee, golden-haired girl, rejoicing 
in the name of Daisy , but to Lester she will be 
alw'tys, as her mother was before her, ‘' Little 
Neil.” 


arning 
eu ng 


{THe END.] 





An Italian has invented a new musical instru- 
ment for the futare of which great things are 
predicted. - Im appearance it resembles a smal! 
uprifhe piano. The keyboard is like that‘of-the 
piano} but the hammers, set in motion: by the 
keys, are tipped with metal instead of: leather, 
like an exaggerated nousic-box, The music ie 
said to be very pure and sweet of ‘tone, though 
not véry loud, 


_ A. s0srenDED city has been “discovered off 
Glacitr Bay, Alaska, by a party of excursioniste. 
This Curious phenomenon is’ seen regularly after 
full Moon in dune; and at no other time, It is 
vaid to be a beautiful mirage of some unknown 
eyty, suspended directly over the bay. A photo- 
gr apher has taken pictures of it four times, but 
05 Gné has been able to identify one of the ghostly 


biildings outlived. 

A prmitiys notion existed among the Romana 
and other races thet a bridge was ao offence and 
injyty to the river goj, as it saved people from 


beifif drowned while fording or swimaming across, 
and robbed the deity of a certain number of 
victims which were his due. For many centuries 
in Rome propitiatory ciferings of human victims 
were made every year to the Tiber ; men and 
woratn were drowned by being bound and flung 
frem the wooden Sublician bridge, which, till 
zeafly the end of the Republican period, was the 
ong atid only bridge across the Tiber in Rome, 
To goabout the usual affairs of ite daily exist- 
vould appear to be a rather 
unsatisfactory businese, but this ix precisely what 
certain fhsecte seem capable of doing, Hxperi- 
toetite have been made with common honse-flies, 
with the curious result that thirty-six hours after 
Agexpitati m the bodies were seemingly as lively 
av CV@., The bodies of butterflies have lived 
eight#en days after the he were cut off. 
On the other hand, the heads soon lose all sigas 


aig 


of vitality, rarely showirg any indications of 
corigcioueness after six hours. Whether thespins! 
cord and column do not extend above the shoui 


defs of thess insects, or whether there is some 
errot.in the theory that the severance of the 


spi cord is fatal, would seem to be debata- 
b ‘und. There are fishes that have a peculiar 
tefiiclty to life Tf the head of the common 
frd®hizyrater cat-fish or bull-head is cut oif imme- 


a@itelp after the creature is taken from the 
water, its heart will be found to beat for some 
time, 

A SINGULAR phenomenon occurs on the borders 
of the Red sen at.a place called Nakous, where 
bha intermittent underground sounds have been 
hettr'd for an unknown number of centuries. It 
is ejfuated at about half a mile’s distance from 
the shore, whence a long reach of sand ascends 
rapidiy to a height of almost three hundred feet. 
This reach is eighty feet wide and resembles an 
amphitheatre, being walled ia by low rocks. The 
sourtis coming up from the ground at thia place 
rectly at intervals of about an hour. They at 
first cos@l@>le a low marmur, but before long 
thete fe heard aloud knocking, somewhat like 
the @trokes of a bell, and which, at the end of five 
mititttes, become so strong as to agitate the sand, 
Lhe explanation of this curious phenomenon 
giveti by the Arabs is that there is « convent under 
thé ground, and that these are the syunds of the 
bell which the mouks ring for prayers. So they 
call it Nakous, which meanaa bell, The Arabs 
affirnt that the noise so frightens their camels 
when they hear itas to render them furious, 
Sciéitists attribute the sounds to suppressed vol- 
cahié action—probably to the bubbling of gas or 
vapours underground, 


POOR LITTLE LINNET. 


—_—iio— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tux motith of July found then—the Countess, 
Linuet, and the Nobies, brother and sister-— 
located quietly at an unknown and unfashionable 
sea-side town on the east coast not many miles 
removed from Agglestone itself, whither they 
had gone for change of air and scene after the 
time of trial and sorrow they had lived through 
at the Abbey, now nearly two months back. 

It was Gordon who at first suggested that they 
should all go away somewhere in company ; and 
it was he who had fixed upon Breezy Bay as the 
place, 

Breezy Bay—in reality little more than a fish- 
ing hamlet—was quiet and bracing, absoldtely 
unknown to the cheap-tripper, and the healthiest 

‘spot perhapa in England. Ib ‘would sutt’ thém- 
exactly, Gordon told the Countess cheerily. 

Lady Bourdillon made no objection--raised no 
obstacle to the proposition, 

She was willing, indeed, in a dull apathetic 
way, to do just whatever Gordon Noble willed. 
A litule child, at this time, could not have been 
more d@ocila than Lady Bourdillon. 

But the docility was sud énough ‘to ‘se,’ 
nevertheless, chen ‘ 

It was a8 thotgh, her life being robbed of all 
warmih and hope and brightness, she cared no 
longer to @ 6g living. 

Nothing reemed to interest her, nothing to 
rouse her; She would have wept and brooded 
by herself from morniog until night bad Gordon 
avd Irene allowed her to do ‘so, 

From that@ark hour when they had carried 
Derrick Bourdiilon to the grave from the sombre 
old home where he had breathed his last, the 
Countess herself was a changed woman, 

Her heart; as she often said, was quite broken ; 
and yet she lived on, wondering dimly why she 
did so, 

Instinetively, in her great bereavement, she 
turned to Irene-—to Irene, and not t Linnet. 

No, nevér again could she give to the youn 
girl, the daughter of her adoption, the old, full 
trustful love of the past—never again think 
tenderly of Linnet as the child of the dear friend 
of her youth, 

Ah, nevermore ! 

And, as thé sad, slow days went by, they 
drifted farther aud farther from each other ; 
drifted apart surely, thoughalmostimperceptibly, 
notwithstanding that promise which Lady Bour- 
dillon had ‘given to her son, as they stood—she 
and Linnet—by his death bed, their hands 
clasped togéther across it as he lay there. 

It was the dead man’s memory which kept 
them avunder—thé dead man’s shadow as it 
were lay between them, and neither could step 
over it, 

Tt was a barrier intangible, yeb insurmount- 
able; they could never come together in amity 
any more, ‘ 

There wad 4 certain still reserve on the side of 





| Lady Bourdiflon that was not to be penetrated ; 


aud whenever she addressed q word to Linnet, 
the girl could never feel at ease. 

And go in the hush thab succeeds the tempest, 
they had migreted for change to the little town 





of Breezy Bay; and, each day drifting farther 
| and farther from the aifections of the Countess, 

Liunet found herself at length almost as.an alien 
| in their midst—lonely, inex, ossibly lonely—for 
| Irene and Lady Bourdillon were always together 
and inseparable, living their lives, so to say, not 
in the present, bud in those memories of the 
pastwhich linked them together. 

One sweet calm evening, when the red run 
seemed to touch the level sea ov the horizon, 
Linnet strolled out, alone, after dinner, to obtaia 
a breath of fresh air on the shore after the 
unusual heat of the day. 

No one wanted her in the house, she knew. 

She had left Irene reading aloud to the Coun- 
tess in the drawing room, with the rose-shaded 
lamps alréady lighted, and the French windows, 
, opening out on to a balcony bright with scarlet 
4 geraniums, ajar to admit the soft sea air, 








. top’ 





Gordon himself had started for Agglestone 
early.in the morning—business matters alike at 
the Abbey and at Windywaste him 
thither—and they scarcely expected him to 
returt that night, : 

Breezy Bay was indeed a primitive little town, 
though growing every year; but at it 
with, pelther band nor pres! to beguile. of an 
evening the few «tray visitors who came to the 
place solely for reat and quiet, and for the keen, 
bracing, health-giving air which blew in from the 
German Ocean: " 

Wearing a simple white gown of embrcidered 
Indian muslin, with narrow black ribbons at-her 
throai and waist, Linnet strolled down to the 
shore in front, of ‘the modest esplanade, all so: 
still and deserted now, and thence satintered idiy_ 
on to where the cliffs rose upward majestically, 

here and there by Tugs, of “th 
reedy spéear-grass that overhu icturesque 
fgshiton the ruged base orienthe 

The tide was far out ;\ the distant ee& calm, 
qttite calm} the sunken rocks revealed, slimy, 
black-green, dangerous, were stretching flatly. 
seaward in wild and broken patched, 

The sun was fast sinking below thé horizon 
line, tinting sky and sea with lovely hues. Soon 
it faded from view altogether, and over idnd and 
water ¢pread a monochromatic purple-gtt’y, 

Under the shelter of the beetling cliffs the sand 
was dry And hard, and 80° Lignect sat hersolf 


‘down rather wearily, and stated at’the'far distant 


waves, or rather rippling wavelets, just ‘agitated 
by a visting breexe—a ‘solitary: young’, Scmature 
there on a solitary. seashoro—herself "the only 
living object visible, save a plaining, low-wheeling 
curlew, in the midst of that silent desolation. ~ 

The awful] loneliness that reigned everywhere 
about her was not moré perfect than that sense 
of “aloneness " which had oppressed her young 
soul go heavily of Jate—which even ‘how ‘was 
lying like a subtle butthen upon ‘her in that 
hushed, secluded spot, 

Here, as she sat, with sad young) dréaming. 
eyes turned wistfully seaward, and lithe bréwn 
fingers loosely clasping her knees—thoughts, of 
the past sad of the future flitting thick and fast 
across her brain—here Gordon Noble found ber. 

She had heard no footsteps—the sand bed 
deadened all sound of them. 

His hand, before she knew it, was laid upon 
her shoulder, and she started up with an 
affrighted exclamation, 

“ Dreaming, Linnet?” he said, with his own 
kind smile, 

“ No—yées ! Oh, Mr, Noble, is it really you ?” 
she cried irrelevantly, in her, astonishment, at 
beholding him there, “ Why, I thought you- were 
a long way off, at Agglestone, We thought you 
were not returning until to-morrow Jj” 

“JT thought so myself when I left you this 
mornhing,’’ he returned ; “ but the business which 
summoned tae away was all arranged and done 
with much earlier than I anticipated. . And go as 
there was a capital epporvanti'y of getting back 
to Breezy Bay this evening, I only too gladly 
availed myself of the same.. And now, Linnet, _ 
why have you wandered to this lonely place all 
by yourself—eh } . Tell me,” 

“Tt was so dreadfully dull and qaiet in the 
house,” she answered miserably and truthfully, 
“I felt stifled. Isuppose the Countess has sent 
you to fetch me home?” 

“No; Icame out to look for yow Entirely of 
my own accord,” he said, gazing straight and 
earnestly into the little brown troubled face. 
“Trene informed me that you had gone out some- 
where, and I simply told her that 1 would 
and find you. I fancied} might Gnd you on the 
esplanade.” 

“Ob, I hate the esplanade!” sighed Linnet, 
unamiably. 

The twilight was deepening rapidly; the sky 
was all purple now; they could hardly distic- 
guish the heavens from the glorious still sea 
itself, 

The silver stars were twinkling out one by one; 
® mysterious red light from some. passing ship or 
other shone momentarily out over cold, 
dark stretch of water, 

Yonder, around the sunken, fiat rocks, now lost 
in gloom, there was a subdued and .ominous 
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murmur-—th’ tide was growing and heaving 
sullenly, and soon would be rolling inland over 
the dim and level sands, ° 
Gordon and Linnet were standing face to face 
there—two dark figures now upon a lonely shore, 
“Do you know sthat I am beginning to think 
that you have altered very m 
Linnet,” he said musingly. © “In } ways you 
are acarcely the Linnet Of a year ago. 
Somehow I cannot quite think thi 
happy, dear. “Tell me, Linnet~ 
"Is it greatly to be mi ‘eteit. 
she demanded, with ere } 
sob in her throat, “ Who. knows'b 
do, Mr, Noble, what I have. ‘hré 
I have suffered I do mot phat yc 
talk of happiness to me, .. I—I wish. 







—yes,I do!—and lying at. the of the | questioned shyly.» sg | ret 
sea!” eee ese vie “ You know it, my darling,” was he bai. 
He possersed himself suddeuly of fase two Métle | “Then I-—-1 love you, Gordon, | phe... whis- 
ungloved hands, Holding them firmly by the pered. es 
: 2. “Ab, little Linnet 1” 


wriats, he drew a long, hard breath, ),/): 

Then he ad: bs m and *y ; 

“ Linnet, [am going to ask you a qnéstion, 
believe,” uttering the words fab hie on. her. 
wrists tightening unconsciously, ‘’I belivve now 
that I came out to look for you this evening, in 
order that I t put it to you plainly, and 
without any fu delay, 

“For many days past indeed I have been 
anxious\tospeak, but somehow have Iacked the 
requisite courage, I think. And even now——~, | 


_ He stopped and gazed absently over the dark 


‘ing sea, ? iy a 4 Pe ee 
“Yes? Go on, please,” said Linnely ti ‘end the hollow-sounding waves, roiling nea 
more than a little. bewildered at his en nearer to them in the gloom, swelling one 


“‘And—and may, I tell you, please, that you are 
hurting my wrists rather.’ i 

He loosened his hold directly, but ste 
quite close to her. She felt his warm breath on 
her forehead, It fanned her soft brown hair. 

“Dear,” he whispered, “you confess that you 
are unhappy. Let me comfort you. Give me 
the sole right to do so, For, Linnet, I have loved 
you long and faithfully ; and I. want;your 
answer to-night.” 

Linnet could never analyse her sensations of 
that moment accurately, though she remembered 
afterwards that she had grown suddenly very 
giddy and faint, 

Nob knowing what she did, she caught at, his 
sleeve to preserve herself from falling. 

“Yon love me!” she managed to say, weakly 
enough. ‘ You-—love—me, Mr. Noble! You 
who at different times have shown yourself so 

cold and formal to me! Oh, forgive me for 
telling you so—but it sounds too utterly wild 
sod. impossible!” laughed Linnet, a little 
hysterically. 3 

“Wild and impossible} Never think that, 
Linnet. For the day on which I first saw you, 
that day, dear, I loved you,” declared Gordon, 
with tender gravity. “And can you, my 
darling, assign no reasoii,” ‘he went on, “for my 
past forced, unnatural coldness and indifference f 
i was cold and cruel, dear ‘little one, because 
I loved you—loved you so well ! 

“Ib was becauee I saw too plainly, indeed, 
that Pe Derrick himself loved you as well as I, 
thet I steeled my heart, or rather tried to steel 
it, againet you, Linnet. 

“Tf he can win her,’ I used to think and eay 
to myself, “he will be saved. Why then should 
I interfere between them! I am nothing to her, 
Derrick Bourdillon isimy dearest friend, and for 
bis friend, we know, az2an should be willing to 
forfeit his life even.’ ‘ { 

“And so 1 held aloof, and was cold to-you, 
dear, because I dared not trust myself to be 
kind. Do you understand ! 

“Bab you could not love him, after all—it 
was nob to be, it seemed; and--and, Linnet 
You. know how it has all ended. 

“Do not tell me now that it is .yeb too soun 
‘ko speak, of these things, You, could not give 
nim the love he craved of you—there can be 
neither, sin nox wrong to his memory fm telling 
you the truth, the simple truth, now, 


“I have kept my and longing to myself 
for so long, fee tell me, SN Bat I ens 
suffer no more.” 





With drooping head and claeped, quivering 


. ssion , i y is Pe re ‘i hs 
uy sat? a Well?” he fe , bab, ¥ ‘ge ly 
Z has | no word Ee tla ‘hi dia 


| She finiahed, her apewer to him foarlesely in 


hands Linnet listened, trembling, in a sorb of 
wild, dumb joy—an ecstasy of thankfulness and 
oe that touched element of pain 
teelf. 

And so he really loved her after all |—had 
loved her indeed al) along {’ 

How good and brave and noble he was? . How 
bravely and unselfishly he had acted pr oe 
oat! Her only hero heretofore, he was dou 
her king and her hero now. Pas 


Who was she, abe tho ght humbly, that ‘she 
uld have roel hgilt such @ precious love 
Aye rad ben, 






ad 
She found her voice 
“ Aad you really want an a 


WOMB en 
oy ‘on which I saw you. firsi,. Gordon, 


ieee chaise of his strong arms he 
gat! her then and there, pressing his cheek | 
to hers, and kissing her lips reverently. Heart 
to heart, lip-to lip, she bad gained her recom- 
pense ab last. 
mderstanding and doubt, yearning and 
appointment, cloud and shadow, pain and 
beavtaghe and sorrow—all alike wore over now ; 


is own 
>“ The 


yrocks and showing their white crests in the 
twilight, seemed to be whispering and murmaur- 
fog amongst themselves of the old sweet story 
just told once more on their sands under the 
cliff, and singing, too, of the everlasting wisdora 
of an all-wise Creator, who, in earthly matsers 
generally aud for repining mortals in particular, 
in His own good time and season ordereth all 
things for the best. 


When Gordon Noble asked the Countess for 
her consent and her blessing, she beard, him 
apathetically, refusing neither the one nor the 
other, 

She cried a little, hcewever, then, she mur- 
mured “ God-speed,” and Jooked at Linnet, the 
girl fancied, somewhat somneeh tally. 

But perhaps on the whole Lady Bourdillon 
was not much surprised at the news Gordon 
brought her, any more so than was his sister 


n” * 


e. 

Indeed Linnet more than hal) suspected that 
the Countees derived mo small amount of com- 
fort: from the reflection that she—Linnet her- 
self--would soon be entirely off her hands, well! 
and happily provided for, and no longer an in- 
mate of the Kbbey. 

After the tidings were once broken to her, 
Lady Bourdillon never again alluded to whab, 
might have been, and seldom, indeed to the 
papeneting marriage. 

ine subject ight have led to and touched 
the other, and the bitter memories of an irrevo- 
cable past might perhaps have been stirred with 
needless pain, The chances and changes of. the 
present were of little import to the Countess 
now. As they all knew, she did not seem to 
live in the world around her—-her hope and creed 
were centred in the future unknown, . 

She, poor sou!, was only waiting, 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Berore the spring came round again Linnet 
found herself the wife of Gordon Nob!e, and had 
“pitched her tent” with him at Windywaste in 
real earnest. 

There is no occasion to dwell on the theme of 
her great. contentment aud happiness, her bus- 
band’s atrong devotion, ber adoration of ,him. 

They were perfectly happy and deeply thankful 
—their life lines, they acknowledged, had failen 
in pleasant places indeed | 


| roelety in that dreary old Abbey, 


to Dreadmere Abbey, there to nurso, to minister 
to, to soothe and comfort Lady Bourdillon in 
those last, sad closing days of melancholy and 
shadow. 

The old Countess now could not bear Irene out 
of her sight. Day and night the swo were 
together, mother and daughter in all but name. 

larly every morning Gordon used to go 
over to the Abbey—the ghostly, gloomy, silent old 
house which had always been such a luckless one 
exactly as he had been wont to do in the by- 
gone times, Occasionally, Linnet would accom- 
, pany him, but, as a rule, ie went alone, 
si. Peo le got to say at: length, that it was a shame 
n Miss Noble, with her perfect lovelinegs and 


should be mewed up from the world and all 
con. 


endanee op a astern and peevish old 
in. It-was a shame and a sin, they said, 

dit possibly be her own choice} Linnet, 

who knew well, and the’secret of her life, 

knew alzo that it ses Irene Noble's own anselfish 

choice, and that she gloriéd, moreover, in her 

charitable woman’a work—both gloried and con- 
tinued in it for Derrick Bourdillon’s sake, 

At the expiration of two more years or so, the 
old Countess was almost childish, quite feeble, 
though very hard at times to manage. 

Irene, ‘in truth, muzt have had o weary time of 
it ; yet she never complained. 

Mrs. Kidd, who came often to see Linnet, used 
to declare, emphatically, between her wheezy 
puffing and panting, that,— 

“Tf ever there was a Christian female saint on 
this earth, it was Mies Irene, It was just » beau- 
tiful sigh to see her with the feeble old Countess 


aud her so irritabl , always.” 

Mrs. Kidd, indesds delighted in. paying “ Mias 
Linnet’* and “Mr. Gordon”’ « visit st-Windy- 
waste, and one day she brought them the infor- 
rostion that her niece, Phoebe Slack, was married. 
and had settled with her husband—a general 
dealer—in Agglestone village. Yes, actually the 
wooden, stolid Phasbe! Surely, then, no young 
woman need dexpair, said Gordon, auiused, 

* * * 


Tt was a still, bitter night in winter, with the 
enow lying thick and smooth upon the ground... 

The chestnuts around Windywaste were gaunt 
and stark as seen against « leaden, iowering sky, 

The great mere at the Abbey was frozen over, 
and its bordering sedge and rushes were all brown 
and flattened and withered. 


ping cold air of December. 

On such a winter sight Linnet etarted from 
her slumber by Gordon’s side, Terrified— 
whether. dreaming or awake, _ Was she once more 
enwrapped in an odorous spring twilight, half 


seat in the gloomyold drawing-room at the Abbey, 
with the mullioned lattice pushed out amidst the 
creepers and the roses, and with the fragrance of 
mignonette and heliotrope commingled wafting 
in—sitting there and listening in dumb terror to 
a sound thatcame in to her with the breath of 
the dewy garden ? 

Ah no! In an instant she realised her present 
surroundings. With trembling touch she roused 
her sleeping husband. 

* Gordon, Gordon dear,” she whispered, fear- 
fully, nestling shudderingly towards him, “I—T 


the Abbey !” 

At first he could neither understand nor believe 
her. 
her eoothingly, when he was thoroughly aroused, 
“It was only & dream, my darling, rest you 
assured,” 

“No, no, no—I was not dreaming, Gordon | I 
heard it distinctly,” sbe whispered . back, 
earnestly. 

Yet he was incredulous, and tried to comfort 
her further. 


you fancied ——” 

Then out upon the night’s black silence even, to 
them at Windywaste, there came the soft, mu 
tolling, and the measured reverberation, which, 





ter the marriage Irene went for good and all 


Linnet, at aay rate, knew it again... , 


All things seemed lifeless and dum) in the nip-. 


sitting, half crouching upon eu oaken window- , 


have heard the old bell in the ruined chapel at _ 


“You must have been mistaken,” he told | 


“You have an attack of the nerves, my dear 
little wife,” he said, kindly, “ or eise, in a dream, , 


once heard by. anyone, could never be forgotten 
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LINNET STARTED UP WITH AN AFFRIGHTED EXCLAMATION AT THE TOUCH OF MR. NOBLE, 


‘There, there, dear!” she cried, faint with 
fear, “‘ Listen—you hear it, yourself, now, Gor- 
don |’ 

He wound his strong arms protectingly about 
her, and she buried her head in his breast. 

Gordon himself then was convinced, and could 
doubt vo longer. 

Early next morning, over the level frozen snow, 
Linnet beheld Irene Noble coming hurriedly 
towards Windywaste. 

Her sealskin coat was wrapped closely around 
her; her pale, exquisite face looked even paler 
than usual. 

Bleak indeed was the morning, and was that 
the reason of her walking so fast f 

She crossed the slippery rustic bridge athwart 
the ice-bound stream, where the naked elder- 
boughs and nut-bushes were trailing earthward 
all white and fantastic, and hastened up the hard 
sloping lawn to the hal! door, 

Linnet herself was just dressed, as it chanced ; 
but Gordon was not. 

“Go down to her, my darling,” he said, 

And Linnet went softly, 

They met at the foot of the staircase, and 
kissed each other lingeringly. But neither spoke 
% word, 

Then Linnet led her sister-in-law into the 
pleasant breakfast-room, where a glorious fire 
was burning on the hearth, and where the icy 
breath of winter was not. 

They stood there together before the fire for a 
few moments in silence, and then Irene laid her 
head upon Linnet’s shoulder, weeping at last 
freely as she clung to her. 

"The Countess, dear?” interrogated Linnet, 


gently. And Irene’s weeping answer came : 
She died in her sleep last night. I am here 
to tell you so.” 
* ° * , e 


Irene Noble never married. All such women 
as she are faithful unte death. 

When Lady Bourdillon—who bequeathed all 
that ahe had to leave, with the exception of a 
few legacies to old servants, divided equally be- 








tween Gordon and his twin-sister, making in her 
will no reference whatever to Linnet—was laid by 
the side of her son Derrick, [rene returned to 
Windywaste. Lionet and Gordon together in- 
sisted on it, 

And whea the strangers to whom Dreadmere 
Abbey passed by right came there to live, pullio 
down the venerable ivy-clad rain, the ghostly old 
chapel and the picturesque cloisters, and intro- 
ducing all manner of so-called improvements of 
the strictly modern school, then Mrs. Kidd her- 
self too forsook the gray old Abbey, scandalised 
and hurt, and absolutely declining toserve under 
these new arrivals, whose architectural notions, it 
seemed, were so utterly radical and pagan. 

With Gordon's consenit Linnet arked the old 
lady to become her own housekeeper at Windy- 
waste-—to serve her, whom Mrs. Kidd had once 
known as Linvet Lethbridge, as zealously and as 
conscientiously as she had served Lady Bourdillon 
at the Abbey. 

Gladly enough did the worthy old soul agree to 
the suggestion. 

She came to Windywaste full of gratitude and 
full of years, and after a brief and faithful spell of 
service, there she calmly died. 

Linnet herself is an old woman now—an old 
woman, indeed, both a godmother and a grand- 
mother. 

Her hair, her soft, preity, once-byvown hair, is 
as esilver-white as ever were the locks of the 
Countess, and the wrinkles on her forehead, in 
places, are quite as marked and deep as Lady 
Bourdillon’s in. the old days that used to be. 

For as Gordou Noble's mate and life-long com- 
panion, Linnet has been no stranger to sickness 
and to sorrow. In each one’s life-path thorns 
will crop up, let the way be ever so rose-strewn. 
Grim trouble, alas! is the natural birthright of 
man. More or less,it falls to us all! 

Sitting together sometimes in the firelight, his 
hand stroking hers, his steadfast eyes, no longer 
young and beautiful, resting tenderly on her face, 
Linveb and Gordon talk quietly of Dernck 
Bourdillon, the man whom he loved with such 








changelese affection, notwithstanding his sins and 
the life he lived. 

And ao speaking of him, they remember the 
old Abbey and the deys Linnet spent there in her 
early womanhood, { 

And rambling on thus, from one recollection 
to another, their well-stored memories grow 
clearer and clearer ; until at last they chat of the 
dim long ago as if forsooth it were only yester- 
da. 


y- P Ms 

And in the dying embers they picture once 
more the scenes and faces of the shadowy past. 

Heigho | thinks Linnet, holding Gordon's hand, 
just a sigh for those dead years that can returm 
nevermore—and the tale is ended, 


THE END, 








A currous barometer is used in Germany and 
Switzerland. Ib is a jar of water, with a frog and 
a little step-ladder in it. When the frog comes 
out of the water and site on the steps a rain- 
storm will soon occur. 

A soLID silver railing, weighing twenty-six tons, 
will inelose the altar of ihe Church of the Lady 
of Guadaloupe, in the City of Mexico. The esti- 
mated coat of the edifice is several millions of 
dollars, It is to be dedicated on December 12. 

TRE hottest place on earth is the vicinity of 
Maseowah. When the north-west blows fronr 
the desert the thermometer has been known to 
go to 160, The men of the Italian gazrison there 
can sleep only by the assistance of natives em- 
ployed to go to and fro all night and sprinkle the 
bodies of the sufferers with water. 

Tus Chinese “yellow jacket,” is rather a vest 
than a jecket. It is made of rich yellow eatin, 
has no sleeves, fits the wearer closely, and reaches 
to the thighs, It is fastened on the side with 
smal! buttons, and bas embroidered on the bosom 
the royal dragon of China. There are but half-a- 
dozen men in the empire who are entitled to 
wear it. 
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STEPCHILDREN OF FORTUNE, 


CHAPTER XIL 


Rosgsrt Hunter went home to The Firs in any- 
thing but a happy frame of ntind ; his discoveries 
about Kenneth Bertram bad wounded him to the 
very heart, for he had loved the young man 
almost as a gon, and had felt a strange price in 
the handeome barrister’s gifts and fascinationa, 
excusing his indolence on the ground of his bei 
so much sought after by fashionable people, an 
making as many allowances for him as his own 
father would have done, 

it was not only the debts which revolted the 
merchant, he had a horror of s man’s living 
beyond his income, but he could have forgiven a 
great deal of extravagance to his favourite. No, 
it was the systematic deceit which Bertram had 
carried on towards hia oldest friend ; the disgrace- 
ful discounting of Beryl’s fortune (before she had 


even accepted him) as a sop to his creditors ; the | 


certainty that he had proposed to his cousin 
solely for the sake of her future inheritance, 

“And to think that I was fool enough to 
believe in him?” thought the merchant as he 
leant back in the corner of his first,class carriage 
and tried to decide how much of the truth he 
should tell Beryl: “to think that I was so utterly 
gulled I did my best to persuade the child to 
accept him! why, he’d have broken her heart 
before a year was out! Beryl’s too much: like her 
mother for dishononr not to tell on her, and it’s 
Precious little of anythiog else she’d have got 
a3 Kenweth Bertram’s wife,” 

At last he made up his mind he would tell his 
daughter coring, she had never had any but 
cousinly affection for Kenneth, and it was far 
better for her to learn the truth from her father 
then for her suddenly to be enlightened some day 
by 8 stranger ; besides, as Mr. Hunter intended to 
forbid his kinaman The Fira, anything less than 
the truth would not have explained this extreme 
step to Beryl, 








WG 


BERYL WAS THE MOST EMBARRASSED OF THE TWO, AS SHE PUT OUT HER HAND, HESITATINGLY. 


She was waiting to meet him in her pony car- 
riage, and her father’s loving eyes saw at once 
that something had troubled her; he did not 
speak till they were out of the station and bow- 
ling along one of the green lanes that are still to 
be found within twenty miles of London ; then he 
asked quietly,— 

“ What's wrong, Bery] ? you'd better tell me, 
child, Gipsy’s not likely to make a bolt with ue, 
even if you don’t pay much heed to your driving, 
and I can’t have you lovk like that without know- 
ing what's the cause,” 

“I'm afraid you will be terribly surprised.” 
said the girl, gravely, “but I have had a most 
unpleasant visitor.” 

“You don’t mean that Kenneth Bertram 
has ” 


She interrupted him. 

“ Kenneth es not been near, but just before 
lunch a card was brought nie inscribed ‘ Mr. 
Jobn Hill,’ and a message that a geutleman 
wanted to see me on most particular busivess. I 
thought it was someone collecting subscriptions for 
a charity, and that I had better see him and get 
rid of him, 

“To my horror he was a lawyer's clerk and he 
wanted Kenneth’s address. It seeme he is most 
terribly in debt, and some of his creditors have 
obtained judgment against him, and he is hiding 
from them. I can’t understand it, paps, I 
thought imprisonment for debt was sboliched.” 

“Tt’s the same thing under another name,” 
said Mr. Hunter ; “if a man disobeys » judge's 
order it is called contempt of Court, and they 
imprizon him for that. a have given a good 
deal to spare you this, my dear.” 

“ But you don’t seem surprised, papa!” 

1h! ae yore shall Walt surprised at any- 
wring in, my dear. suppose you told 
Mr. Hill your cousin had chambers in Norfolk. 
street,” 

“ Yes, but he did not believe I was speaking 
honestly, He said that the bailiffs were in 
possession at Norfolk-street, and Mr. Bertram was 
in hiding eomewhere, and the most natural place 
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for him to choose would be The Firs owing to our 
engagement, Of course I told him I was not 
engaged to Kenzeth and never had been. Then 
his manner changed as if by magic, he had been 
horrid before, perfectly horrid, but after that he 
was quite civil and respectful. He said he had 
been acting under an egregious mistake, but it 
was not his fault, as Kenneth had announced the 
engagement right and left, and even given out the 
wedding was to be in September. He said the 
creditor he represented was in a small way of 
business, and that Kenneth owed him over two 
hundred pounds and if he could not get any of % 
he would be ruived. I promised to speek to you 
about it, but Mr, Hill said you would be too 
indignant with Mr, Bertram’s subterfuge to pay 
his debts,” 

“T have been going through a very similar ex- 
eypery 7 Beryl,” said Mr. Hunter, vely, and 

e told her all he had seen and that morn- 

ing. The girl looked very grave as she listened, 
and her first words were, strange to say, neither 
blame nor auger, but pity. 

“Poor Kenneth!” she said, sadly, “ what a 
dreadful life he must have led lately.” 

“1 don’t think he deserves pity,” said her 
father, indignantly ; ‘the is a thorough-paced 

ndrel.” 


scou 

“ But think of how be must have plotted and 
mancuvred ; think what it musb have been to 
him from day to day on the brink of a preci- 
pice, never knowing when ex e would come, 
and to have to go on adding deceit to deceit just 
to ward off a little longer the day of reckonity t” 

“ Yes, be can’t have had a pleasant time of it, 
looked at in that fashion; I can forgive every- 
thing sooner than the wrong to you.” 

“ The wrong to me doesn’t matter,” said Beryl, 
cheerfully. “If I had ever been in love with 
Kenneth, I suppose I should feel it dreadfully. 
lf I were obliged to meet these people I should 
be uncomfortable, but you know, papa, you and 
I never come in contact with Jews or money- 
lenders ; even if the whole tribe choose to think 
Kenneth has jilted me, or that you have dis- 
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covered his conduct and parted us, it can’t hurt 
me really. [don’t feel in the least like forsaken 
maiden, I assure you.” 

“The sting of it is in this, Beryl,” eaid the 
merchant, very gravely, “these reports are not 
easily forgotten, dear; in days to come when 
you meet a lover you can care for, it may wound 
him to believe that you were even for a short 
time engage to such a scoundrel as Kenneth 
Bertram,” 

She never blushed or faltered; but a brave 
spirit shone in her beautiful eyes as she 
answered, — 

“I don't believe I could care for a man who 
did not trust me, and anyone who trusted me 
would take my word before that of idle gossip.” 

Mr. Hunter sighed, 

* [mi@ant to forbid Kenneth The Firs, but if he 
ig apposed by his creditors to be there, depend 
upon it, Beryl, he'll give Barton a wide berth.” 

‘What will becorme of him!” asked Beryl, 
with more anzlety than she had yet shown, “If 
he twos ready to turn over a new leaf, papa, won't 
you lend hiny a helping hand ¢”’ 

‘“T told his lawyer to-day I’d do something to- 
wards paying his debis, but Mr. Brett says fifteet 
thonsand; wouldn't make him a‘free man ; he'll 
bave to’ go through the Court, Beryl, there’s no 
he!p for. it.”” poe | 

Bery] ghuddéged sch8°Was not a modem git 
in some things, and. Bankruptcy meaut to her a 
terrible disgrace. ; 

“Is there no help for,it, papa } You are avers? 
rich man, and——" f) oe J ig 

“I could pay hid debts ‘withdiii te 
granted, Bery], bat in-all’ probability he’d run 
up another lot for me to pay in a year orso. If 
they are paid in full people will go on trusting 
him in spite of any amount of warnings. No, he 
must get his discharge, if he oan, and then, I 
think, the best thing will be for me to make him 
ar allowance, I can’t leave him to starve. It’s 


rl 


plain he will never get on at the Bar, and I don’t | 


think he'd be worth his salt at business.” 

“Coulda’t you give him a clerkship?” sug, 
gested Beryl. 

“My dear child, can you fancy Kenneth Ber- 
tram in my office taking orders from Bates? . It 
would never do, He'd have to begin as a junior, 
for he knows nothing of business, aud his pride 
wouldn't stand it ; he'd upset all discipline and 
order, set A shocking example of indolence to the 
younger clerks and worry poor Bates almost to 
fiddlestrings ! . No, my plan is best, but I shan’t 
let him know of it yet awhile,” 

** We shall miss Kenneth,” said Beryl, thought- 
fully, “he always seemed so bright; I wonder 
how he could with ruin staring him in the face.” 

“ Yes, we shall miss him,” agreed Mr, Hunter. 
“It seems to me, Beryl, we are very lonely folks, 
you and I? Kenneth Bertram was the only 
creature we were: really intimate with. You'll 
have to go out more, child, and pick up some new 
friends.” 

“Bat I don’t like new friends, paps, old ones 

The conversation was interrupted then by 
their reaching home, but Mr. Hunter renewed 
it thab evening after dinner. 

I've been thinking, child,” he said, gravely, 

it might be as well if I were to retire ; I’ve as 

ouch money as I want; more than enough to 

give you a handsome fortune when you marry. 

if I sold the business we might travel abroad for 
@ year or two.” 

‘So that you might look for a son-in-law?” 
said Beryl, eaucily, ‘Thank you, papa, but I'd 
rather not, You'd be simply miserable if you 
gave up the business you are go fond of ; and I 
don’t think we should either of us care fora 
roving, aimless life in foreign parts, where we 
knew nobody, and had nothing to do.” 

“You said just now we should miss Kenneth, 
and T thought you might be dull this winter.” 

“ I shall miss him,” said Beryl, simply, “because 
in many things he was just like a brother tome: 
bui I shai! get used to doing without him, and 
don’t you see, papa, if we went away suddenly, it 
would look as though” here the girl blushed 
crimson, “ that horrid report was true.” 

“So it would,” said Mr, Hunter quietly, “only I 


never thought of ib; what a wonderful head you- 


"; understand business, 


have, Beryl. There, we'll just stay whete we are 
aud take care of each other.” 
“Yes ;” then after a pause, “have you heard 
any more about the five hundred pound, cheque ?” 
“There’s nothing to hear,” said the merchant, 
ploomily. ‘It was paid in gold, you see, Beryl, 
| so there'll be no tracing it; of course, that lad 
| had it, though why he should have robbed me I 
i can’bsay. “It’s the worst day’s work he ever did, 
for, of course, no one willemploy him without a 
character.” 


Here was her cousin, Kenneth Bertram, behaving, 
her own father had said it, in the most disgrace- 
fully dishonourable way, yet. he was presently to 
have a nice little annual income without doing s 
etroke of work to earmit.” Poor young Stuart 
was disgraced for life because he was suspected 
to him, and which h@,consistently den 
mitting. \ um 

The punishment meted out to, the two men 
keemed cruelly unequal, Yeas 

“JT wish you would forgive Stuart,” she 
eaid, impulsively. “ You eaters tich; papa, the 
maney can’t matter to) yous {8 dreadful. to 


think of that poor fellows white slife::being |" 


‘shadowed.” tars oe ‘ 

| Mr, Hunter shook his hea impatiently, 

i) “ We've discussed thie point wy dear, 

jend I gave you my ; 

‘back, because it would, be a'direct encouragment 

sto the other clerks to help: themeelves :to. ac'y>" 

thing of mine they foun@lying about. You doa’t 
nay dear; and. must leave | 

this matter to me.” 

Beryl Hunter answered ‘nothing, but she haps, 
pened to go to London days later, and, 
she found her way 
Green, : 

She knew the Stuarts lived in Church-street. 
Mr, Bates had casually mentioned to his employer 
that the family had occupied the same house for 
over a hundred years, 

Beryl hardly knew her object in going so far 
from her usual haunts. Her sympathy had been 
attracted to the blind man and his children the 
firet time she had seen them on the river steamer, 
she had felt an interest in them ever since, and 
some impulse she could not resist led her to the 
quaint old-world district. 

Perhaps she should meet the sister ; she knew 
her perfectly by sight. 

Bery! felt she would just like to tell her there 
was one person connected with Hunter and Co.’s 
who did not believe her brother guilty. 

Miss Hunter bent her steps first to the public 
garden, where not many months before Bob had 
told his love story to Etta Stuart, 

The trees had lost their first freshness now, the 
leaves looked dusty and tired, as though they 
found life in London fatiguing ; but some of the 
borders were gay with dahlias and china asters, 
the summer sun lighted up everything, the 
seats were all occupied, and Beryl had some diffi- 
culty in finding a vacant corner of one, . 

She wondered, at she sat there, why her life 
bad been cast in such far pleasanter lines than 
those of the people round her. 

Everyone, she noticed, was poor, many shabby, 
all wore that ve, resolute air which divides 
the worker from theidler; even a few of 
the “unemployed” had no air of leisttre, per- 
haps, poor souls, because thei work, the seeking 
after employment, was the hardest toi! of ail, 

No one begged of her, no one grumbled about 
their ills, and yet the heiress knew that between 
her and them was ‘a great gulf fixed—she was 
the child of affluence, they had been reared in 
poverty, 

There were some feeble steps among the people 
in the city garden, but there was no blind man 
in the sunny walks or sitting on the benches, 

Beryl was wondering more than éver why she 
had come and thinking she must be going on, 
when a familiar name feil on her ear, 

“Yes, my girl’s left her place,”said one matron 
to andéther who sab next Beryl, each carrying » 
baby, “and sorry I..am too; the Stuarts are 
main kindly people, but they were in trouble and 
had to do t own work,” 

“But it'll come bard on 'em,” said the other, 








Beryl Hunter thought life was very unfair. | 


of acrime which hadwnever been en oe) home } g 
com. |, 


reaxonm” I can’t take Stuart hy Oh,” ‘Beryl caug 


pthe district of Ashley.) 


“so very genteel as they are, Law, Mrs. Brown, 
Ican remember the old gentleman—this one’s 
father—he thought as much of himself as if he’d 
been Prince of Wales ; he lived to be eighty, and 
little he thought his son ’d take lodgers, or 
his grand child wait on one.” 

"Well, this one ’ll never live to be eighty,” said 
gossip number one. “He's lovked little better 
than a shadow for. months, and now he’s 
had a fit or something, aud he’s mortal bad, the 
doctor goes there twice a day,” 

An awfulfecling of dismay had come. to Beryl ; 
was this their fault? Had the accusation, just 


ore brought againat “Jack to answer for 
Ties iness Bij i 


up suddenly her resolvé\itaken. She 


‘ treet, 
she was walking down ‘the 
e 
weeks before, bh { ’ ‘ rir } ie" 
' did then a little in trotito 
gentle A man who 
much out of keeping with 1 
did im hers. She hurried:on and caught him) 
at once into her question, — 
"Can you tell me where Mr. Stuart! 
“Yes, at number fifty-five;” he 
"forgive me, but I donot think. hey @am 
s He is dangexbusly ill.” tip ye 
her breath, "do you 
know the family well.” _. urea 
‘"Tolerably well. I am lodging there.) Can I 
take any meéssayo for you—or would» youlike. to 
‘se® Mins Scaart! : Shae a 
yt 1 looked at the stranger. frankly. 
h. ** Bdon't think she would like to see me, “I am 
) Mr, Hunter's daughter,” 
~* *Tndeed,” Lancelob locked interested. 
“You: have nét come to bring them word the 
real thief is found! You would not have hesi- 
tated in that case.” 

“Oh, you know about it! I was afraid to 
mention it unless I was sure you had heard.” 

“TI havé heard the facts. I know the case 
looks black against Stuart, but, Mies Hunter, he 
never did it, I’m only a man of the world 
without any fastidious feeling, bub J couldn't 
believe John Stuart capable of theft, He's not 
made that way.” i 

“So I told papa,” __ 

“Then you know him ?” 

“T have seen him three times, Once with his 
blind father, once with his sister, once at. the 
office ; bub [ seem to know him, and the moment 
I heard the story I said I was sure there was a 
mistake somewhere,” 

“ And your father }” 

“Papa is a. yery strict business man. He 
goes by the plain hard facts..I wanted him to 
take Mr. Stuart back and trust to fate to un- 
ravel the truth in time ; but he said it would be 
a bad example for the other clerks.” 

“I don’t think Stuart could go back unless hi 
name was cleared,” said Lancelot. 

“Well, I feel so sorry for him, for them all. 
I was in |.ondon to-day, and I thought I should 
like to come down here and tell them there was 
just. one person at Huuter’s who believed in his 
innocence, and then when I got bere I heard 
two women talking of Mr. Stuart's illness. and of 
his poverty, and then I did not like to go to 
the house for fear they should think I was mock- 
ing their trouble,” 

“I understand; but, Miss Hunter, I fancy 
Elizabeth Stuart would welcome anyone who 
believed in her brother.. The aunt is--a trifle 
peculiar, but you would not see her, she never 
leaves the sick room.” 

“And Mr. Stuart ¢” , 

“Ob, Jack!” said Lance, after: puzsling for 
a moment as to whether this meant father or 
son, “Jack is out. He has found some sort of 
employment.” 

“ Got a aituation } Ob, that is jood.news.”’ 

“No, Miss Hunter, not a situation, he’ll never 

t that while there's a blight on his wame, but 

e has certainly got.a job of some kind. He 
earned half-a-crown yesterday and a ehilllng the 
day before. We can’t make out what he does, 
and bis earnings depend evidently upon ite being 





fine, He won't answer any questions, bub be 
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has seemed brighter since he began to bring ina 
trifle again,” ¢" 

They were at the door now. Lancelot opened 
it with a key and guided the visitor to the 
sitting-room where the Stuarts norally took 
their meals. It was empty, but the bird sang 
merrily in the. window as though the. family 
calamities had been unable to quench its spirits, 

And then, before Mr. Underwood could go in 
search of her, Elizabeth came.in.. There could 
have been no greater contrast than the two 
girls, the one in all the bloom of youth and 
beauty, dressed in the latest fashion and with 
every mark of wealth about her; the other 
cad, wistful, heavy-eyed, with plain gingham 
dress which repeated washing bad faded sadly 
from ita original colour, and with'e look on her 
face. which told of hope deferred and ever-present 
anxiety, a8 ehe said, —— 5 

“ Miss Hunter.” . hao 

Beryl was. the moat embarrassed of the two, 
and she put out her. hand hesitatiogly, almost as 
though she doubted if the other girl would 
take it. 

“Y heard of your father’s illness,” she said 
gently, “and I could not help coming to tell you 
how sorry I wasis there’ tiothing’ we can do 
for you, papa and I}” 

“ Nothing,”, said. Elizabeth, who besides the 
family horror of charity, could. not have touched 
aoything purchased with Mr. Hunter's money 
after his hard judgment of Jack, “but it was 
very kind 1g dar tocomel’?! 7 

“ How ia Mr, Stuart ?” 

“The doctor says he’ is not in immediate 
danger, he' ig to be kept quiet and fed up, and 
not to worry about anything. They might as 
well tell‘him not to breathe,” added Elizabeth 
sadly, ‘he can’t help worrying,” 

“Things ‘will ‘come right,” said the other girl 
hopefully. ‘‘I feel sure your brother’s innocence 
will be proved at. last. I told papa so,” . 

“And Mr, Hunter?” breathed Elizabeth. 

‘He said he shouldbe only too thankful, 
Try and keep up your courage, Miss Stuart ; 
the clouds will have a silyer ining yo” 

The big tears trembled in Ellzabeth’s eyes. 
Lancelot, who had remained in the room only 
because Beryl stood between bim and the door 
inte 

“T have tried to tell Miss Stuart and her 
brother that ib is always darkest before the 
dawn,” he said gravely, “and that if they can 
only weather this time of clouds, the sun must 
come cut soon,” ' 

There was 4 look in his eyes as they rested on 
Elizabeth, which made Beryl Hunter fancy the 
very plessant-faced lodger might himself be the 
“silver lining” to Miss Stuart’s cloud ; but she 
only flashed a grateful glance at him for his 
cheering ‘words, and then ‘she kissed Elizabeth 
on theo and went out, followed by Lancelot. 
He walked by her side in silence the length of 
Church-street, and then asked, — 

“May I yet you a cab, or 
sn omnibus }” 
fA ona piers > or stay, I will walk to London 
Bridge and take a steamer there. I am very 
fond of going down the river.” 

Lancelot walked on beside her, he did not 
consider the daintily-attired damsel fit to take 
care of herself. She kept silent for a few 
ciinutes, then she said \ Feed 

“It seems so hard—my father is a rich man, 
and he would grudge no expense to come to the 
bottom of the mystery, but there is nothing to 
be done,” 

“Tb will take time,” eaid Lancelot, “but we 
have a clue, though only a faint one,” 

‘You will not trust it to me!” ~ 

“I am sworn to secrecy. Mr. Bates declares 
that the clue ge Boy destroyed by the guilty 
persons if the test suspicion reaches them. 
We hope to prove Jack’s innocence.” 

, And you will see them through it f” 

_ _- have to return to my colonial home in a 
‘ow months, Hunter, but this much I may 
tel you. If Jack Stuart is still under a cloud 
when I leave England I shall ask him to go out 
with me, There would bé s good opening for 
him in our firm, and a far larger salary than he 
bas had in England.” 


I see you into 








CHAPTER XIV. 


Tarvas had gone uncommonly badly with 
Kenneth Bertram, at leaet in that geatleman’s 
own opinion, The very day after that walk with 
Etta before alluded to, the crash he had so long 
feared actually happened, and to use his own 
rather forcible expression——the game was up. 

For months he had been living on bis wits, 
and the credulity of various tradespeople trusting 
vaguely to righting himself by a wealthy mar- 
riage. Now that chance was lost for ever. Bery! 
Hunter would, never be allowed to bestow 
herself. and her fortune on a bankrupt, and a 
baukrupp Kenneth. knew he. must certainly 
become, r 

Writs and summonses potired in. Mr, Bertram 
way attenty apoin to cope with them. He went 
round to his quondam school-fellow, Mr, Brett, 
and put his affairs wareservedly in the lawyer's 
hands. , 

* Do the best you can for me,” be said coolly, 
“of course it means bankruptcy. Get .me 
through the court and [ll pay your costs some- 
how... My very virtuous .relations in Kent will 
be good for that:much, meanwhile I'll lie perdu,” 

You'd ‘much better stay aud face it out,” 
said Brett, who was an hovest fair-minded man. 

“Thank you, it might end in landing me in 
prison, and decidedly object,” 

“ Where are you going *” 

“TéI tell you I am going to implore the help 
and sympathy of my fiancée and her father; you 
can believe me or not as.you like,” said Bertram. 

“ And money,” 

“ Well —I’ve five hundred pounds, an old friend 
sent it the other day and it will sce me through 
this mess! What, give it to the creditors you 
aay, Brett? Nonsense, it wouldn’t be a shilling 
in the pound-for them and would iead to uo end 
of squabbles ; besides I must take care of myself, 
charity begins at home.” 

He -went down Gray’s Inn road ia a very 
thoughtful frame of mind. and turned into a large 
hairdreaser’s. shop in High Holborn with the first 
step towards concealment decided on, the golden 
brown moustache and bright curly hair were 
objects of pride to.their owner, but he valued his 
liberty higher, and he emerged from the: bair 
dresser’s with both hair and moustache several 
shades darker. 

His next visit. was to an optician, where, com- 
plainiog of the glare of the August. sunshine, he 
was soon provided with, a pair of blue spectacles, 
which, though they. did not at all improve his 
sight, very materially assisted in changing his 
appearance, 

It was impossible to return to his chambers for 
clothes, but it is wonderful how soon an outfit can 
be procured when a man is an average figure, is 
not over iastidious, and has plenty of the needful, 
Tn half-au-hour's time, Mr. Bertram had quite as 
much luggage as young men generally take about 
with them on their travels, 

By this time he was hungry, so leaving the 
new Eyre in a railway cloak room, he 
turn 
than once been Robert Hunter’s guest. 

It was a bold stroke, but Kenneth was driven 
to it, because, before he carried his plan any 
further, he wished. to discover whether his dis- 
guise was successful. He wore a plain, well- 
fitting morning suit of rough, dark tweed, a 
round felt hat, anc a coloured neck-tie, just such 
an attire as hundreds of men wear in London at 
their daily vocations, but quite different from the 
faultiess and fashionable Bond-street, euits and tall 
silk hats Mr. Bertram bad affected. 

Bates, his uncle’s managing clerk sat at the 
very next table to Kenneth ; the latter, politely 
asked him to, pass the newspaper, he did so. with- 
out a sign of recognition. : Two or three city men, 
old acquaintances of Mr. Hunter, were alao lunch- 
ing at the same restaurant, but not one of them 
noticed the solitary man in brown tweed, or 
detected any resemblance in him to their friend's 
fashionable kinsman, 

* Tt’li do,” muttered Kenneth to himself, ‘and 
do a great deal better than crossing the channel, 
and kicking my. heels in some dismal hole, I 
shouldn't dare to go to any place frequented by 
Englishmen for fear of being arrested.’’ 


into a City Restaurant where he had more | 





He took a cab from Ludgate Hill station over 
London bridge to the Surrey side, and then he en- 
geged some apartments near enough to Church- 
street, Ashley Green, for his meetings with Etta 
to be of very frequent occurrence. Etta Stuart 
counted for somethittg in his plans now. He had 
lost all chance of winning an heiress, and. as far as 
ib waa in his nature to love at all, he did love this 
foreign looking girl with ber impulsive ways and 
pestonets temper. He gloried in wiuning berfrom 

er sober going, respectable, hard working lover ; 
it was a triumph of Bohemiavism and freedom 
over the Philistinism of the lower middle class. 

_If he was to come down in the world aud be an 
exile from his old hannts be must have some 
fompanion, and no companion.ie the world 
would .be so useful as a, wife devoted to his 
interests, Yes, he would marry her, this litile 
hureery governoss whom ‘he had meant to treat 
only as a passing plaything, He. would con- 
descend to raise her to his lofty sphere, partly 
because; after his fashion he really loved her, but 
yet more because he feared a retribution that 
might yet fall upon’ hin, 

He was the real committer of. the .crime for 
which Etta’s brother had lost his good name.and 
hie means of livelihood ; if ever a day of.reckon- 
ing came surely it would be better for the sinner 
if Etta were his wife. Jack Stuart, then, could 
not exact a pitiless revenge, because every blow 
he struok at Kenneth would also wound his own 
sister. 

Amid all the confusion and extra work which 
a serious illness brings to most houses, especially 
those of people with small: means, Etta Stuart 
found herself with an usually Jarge amount of 
solitary leisure. Aunt Mary reigned supreme in 
the sick room, if she wanted an aide de camp she 
sent for Elizabeth or Mr. Underwood, never Jack 
or Etta, The former broke down. hopelessly in 
hia father’s room through grief, and Etta’s very 
presence seemed to irritate the sick man and make 
him restless, 

Downstairz, Rlizabeth was the presiding genius, 
she cooked, tidied, swept and dusted. Etta's 
help generally entailing such an amount of 
grumbling that she dispeused with it, and so the 
second Miss Stuart was free to pass her day in the 
parlour reading chexp novels by the open window. 

Mr, Stuart had been ill three days when, as she 
occupied her usual seat, Etta became conscious 
that a email, shock headed boy, was watching her 
intently, the scrutiny was too keen to bé pleasant, 
and she said, irritably,— 

“Move on, little boy, you shouldn’t stand 
staring like that 1” 

“ Be you Mies Etia Stuart?” 

“Yes,” said Etta, much surprised ; “ what do 
you want with me}” 

“ Gent said I was to give you this when no one 
was lookiog,” and slipping a note into her hand 
the youth made off at his quickest speed. 

She opened it quickly, a little nervous as to its 
contents ; she knew the writing for Kenneth’s, 
but, why—oh, why, had he risked sending a note 
by hand # 

“ Call at 140, Jenifer-road, and ask for Mr. 
Bernet.” 

Much mystified, Etta did the very thing that 
might have been expected, she went upstairs and 
put on her hat, 

“ Geing out?” asked Elizabeth, as she met her 
on the stairs. “ Bob will be here ina few minutes, 
hadn’t you better wait till he is gone }”’ 

“ Goodness, Betty, what a fuss you do make 
about Bob!"’ said Etta, irritably. “I shall eee 
‘quite enough of him by and. by; too wuch, I 
expect,” 

“ Where are you goivg ?” 

“For a walk; I can’t sit mewed up here all 
day. Oh dear, I don’t know what weve done 
that we should be condemned to live in a place 
like Ashley Green.’’ 

“ Etta dariing,” and the elder girl’s tone was 
full of pleading, “ just tell me you are not going 
to meet him?” 

“I’m not going t» meet anyone, Betty ; I don’t 
know though whe the pronoun represents,’ 

The gentleman you used to meet at Barton.” 

“And who exists only in Mr. Underwood's 
imagination. What  meddlesome Matty that 
man is ; he ought to be ashamed. of himeeli.” 
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This outburst only convinced Betty the charge | 


had been « true one, but she said nothing more. 
lt was useless to argue with Etta, and the latter 
soon went out, banging the door after her with 
noise which was more a relief to her perturbed 
feelings than an intentional unkiadness to the 
blind sufferer upstairs, 

Jenifer-road was, perhaps, a mile from Church- 
street, it opened on to the high road, whence 
tramways ran to Rotherhithe and Deptford. 
&tta had known Jenifer-road, by name, all her 
life, though she had never expected to make a 
call there. The houses were all exactly alike ; 
the same number cf windows and steps, exactly 
the same doors and roofs; the only difference 
perceptible to the outward eye was that some had 
carda of apartments in the windows and others 
had not. 

No. 140 belonged to the last-named category, 
and still, rather bewildered, Etta knocked at the 
door and asked for Mr. Bernet. A elatternly- 
looking woman. received her very graciously. 

“ Walk in, miss, walk in; your brother's been 
expecting you this long while.” 

Etta found herself in the best parlour with a 
young man whom she thought a perfect stran 
until he removed his blue spectacles and spoke 
her name in a low, wooing tone. 

“ Etta!” 

* Keaneth-—-— but no, it can’t be !” 

“It ¢s,” replied Kenneth, smiling; “ but, 
please te remember that to my worthy landlady 
and the world at large, I am Mr. Bernet,” 

“But why 1” 

“Sit down, and Til teliyou. I’m im an awful 
me, but I can trust you, Etta ; you'll not betray 
me 

“ Never while I live,” and she kissed him 
fondly ; “‘ but what is it, Ken? Oh,” with a 
shudder, “surely your cousin has not changed 
her mind and written to say she wante to marry 
you?” 

“Not she,” and “Mr. Bernet” actually 
laughed ; “ the truth is, Etta, I've lost a pot of 
money ; I’m over head and ears in debt and so 
Ive come here to be quiet» bit till matters have 
blown over, and a Jawyor, I know, has arranged 
my affairs.” 

Any other of the Stuarts would have been dis- 
gusted, but Etta’s code of honour was very, very 
different from her family’s. 

“Tm glad you’re so near,” she said, “ I can see 
you very often,” 

“That's what I hoped. I have described you 
to my worthy landlady as my sister.” 

“Shall you be here long, Kenneth !” 

“ Can’b say ; a few weeks, I suppose; but I’ve 
made up my mind on one point, Etta; when I 
leave this cheap and decidedly aasty neighbour- 
hood, a certain little girl goes with me, I am 
free now, you see, darling, and the first use I 
make of my freedom is to throw it at your feet. 
We can be married quietly at the church round 
the corner as soon aa I’ve been here long enough 
to constitute & residence.” 

It was the very first time he had spoken of 
marriage ; he had often alluded to their future 
being epent together ; had told Etta when things 
went wrong at home she was to “ come to him,” 
but this was obe first time he had alluded to the 
eremony which would give her a right to do so. 

“But you forget one thing, Ken,” she said 
ruefully, “ there’s Bob.” 

“And he's rather a big obstacle” said Ken 
with a smile; “never mind, my darling, if you 
haven't the courage to tell him you have changed 
your’ mind, there’s always the alternative of 
TT me and leaving him to make the best 
of it.” 

“So there is.’ 

" How did you get on the other night’? had 
they locked yon out, poor little giri ? 

“Ob no; the house was all asitir, father had 
been taken ill suddenly.” 

“TI suppose he feela this trouble about your 
brother,” said Mr, Bertram gravely, “ but he 
mustn’t take it too much to heart. Young men 
will kick over the traces sometimes, cnly it 
—— me to guess what he wanted such a sum 
or.” : 

“If Jack took it depend upon it it was for 
ather,” said Etta, “they make euch a fuss about 





his seeing an oculist, and they are all far too 


| proud to go to a hospital, they say it’s not 


genteel.” 

“It’s more genteel to take five hundred 
pounds, eh?” 

“Oh Kenneth, don’t,” and her tone was eager, 
“even now I can’t really believe Jack did it.” 

“Depend upon it he yielded to a sudden 
temptation,” said Bertram virtuously, “and we 
mustn’t be too hard on him, Is your father 
better now ?” 

** Better, but still very ill; he is in bed, and 
Aunt Mary waits on him. They have sent away 
the servant, and Betty does the whole work of 
the house, including attending to the lodger.” 
“I am getting very jealous of that lodger, 
Etta.’ 

“You need not be,” she pouted ; “I hate the 
very sight of him.” 

“ How has he offended you.” 

“Well, he never seems to-notice any one but 
Rlizabeth, he overlooks me altogether, aud he 
actually teld Betty he had seen me at Barton 
frequently walking with a tleman who was 
nob Bob ; of course, Betty e no end of a fuss, 


ger | bat Iam not going to be dictated to by an elder 


sister who never hada lover in her life, and is 
as prim and proper aa an old maid.” 
** No indeed.” 


“One comfort, they don't expect me to wait 
on father, they asy I'm a very bad hand at 
nureing.” 

“Then I shall come off badly,” said Ken; 
“we'll hope I shan’t need your tender cares 
young ledy, and now tell me when shall we be 
married.” 

Etta looked bashful. 

“ There’s Bob,” she suggested, piasintively. 

“Bother Bob, you little deceiver. I don’t 
believe you care two straws about him or what 
becomes Dang him, so long as you don't have to 


marry . 

“TY shan’t do that. The monotony of the 
life would kill me. I’ve hated Ashley Green 
ever since I was old enough to hate anything, 
but I never in my life hated it quite eo badly as 
I do now.” 

“ Then leave it,” persuasively. 

A silence. 

“You needn’t think I’d keep you here,” went 
Ken, “ this wouldn’t be much better than Ashley 
Green, a8 soon as ever my affairs are a bit cettled 
I am going to France. Some of the watering- 
places in Normandy are lovely in September, 
and we could pub in a few weeks there very 
well.” 

“France !"*there was a subdued longing in the 
girl’s voice; ‘oh, Ken, how did you guess it. 
You couldn’t possibly know how much I long to 
go to France—all my sympathies, all my tastes 
and feelings are French. I've been blamed ever 
since I can remember for being so foreign-looking, 
and having such un-English ways, so isn’t it 
natural I should .ong to go to France? I 
shouldn’t be odd or singular there, and oh, I 
long to see something different from the dreary 
poverty of South London.” 

“ OF course you do, and so you shall if you're 
a good little girl. Idon’h wonder at your taste 
for France. Ip many things you are more 
French than English, and the first time I ever 
saw you I took you for a foreigner until you 
spoke, I should say you had some French 
relations,” 

“My Aunt married a Frenchman and died 
young,” said Etta, “but I only found that out 
by accident, no one ever speaks of her at home, 
She did something very wrong according to the 
Stuart code.” 

“Which probably means she eloped. Will 
they say a few weeks hence of you that you did 
something very wrong?” 3 

“T daresay.” 

“€ Qouldn’t your: sister—Elizabeth as you call 
her—console Mr. Sawbonee for your loss,” 

** No one will do that ; he is quite foolish about 
me ; besides Betty is eut out for an old maid.” 

Remember, your wedding with Bob is fixed for 
September, and this is the twentieth of August, 
don’t run things too close, little girl.” 

“T won’t—there will be an awful commotion 
Ken ; they will be ready to kill me.” 





“Then come to me—we can be wedded any 
time by licence.” 

“T will speak to Bob,” said Etta slowly, “ at 
least, I will try, but I tremble at the very 
thought of it,” 

“And then when he’s off your mind we'll 
marry and go abroad; you mustn’s any 
very gay doings just at first, Etta, we have 


to wait for.those till Brett has put my affairs in 
order, but any way pe or must be 
more cheerful than Green,” 

' “Rather,” said Etta vaguely. 


Five minutes later she was out in the 
street walking rapidly towards home, and quick 
as were her steps, a woman kept her ever in 
sight. Carefully, noiselessly, the woman, who 
had been the cause of James Stuart's illness, 
when the 
girl had reached the public- “crossing, 
which made a short cut to Church-street, that a 
thin, claw-like band was laid Ou her arm, and 
a trembling voice called her by her name, 


(To be continued.) 








TWO MARRIAGES. 


—10— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Tgn days later Mise Grey sits over the embers 
of a bad fire in the cedar-room—aslone of course, 
aud very tired, as is nob uncommon from a hard 
day's work in the housek 's room ; but what 
is not so usual—in tears, d why! 

She hae two letters in her lap, and they are 
open, and we will read them. 

The first is her own, returned from Southsea, 
with “Gone away; no address left”—-so much 
for the missive to the Blaines, The other was 
from her cousin Jane, and ran as follows :— 


“My Dear Grorema,— 


“ Your letter received. We are all very 
much surprised at your news, and to hear that: 
you are leaving Lady Maxwell yom I hope 
it is nothing unpleasant. We would be very 
glad to have you here, but the house is quite 
full, and we have several sets of visitors coming 
that will keep all the rooms occupied for some 
time. I hope you will soon rey ag J situation. 
There is a home of some kind in London for 
governesses. I daresay I can get you the 
address, and you have your salary in hand, I 
hope? Perhaps your friends, the Blaines, could 
take youin, Excuse the haste to catch the post. 
—Your affectionate cousin, “Janez Vance.” 


Rather a crushing effusion. As Georgie read 
it through the second time her tears began to 
fall, and she asked herself, rather hopelessly, 
what was to become of her? Where was she 
to go? 

She leant both arms on the round centre 
table, laid her head down upon them, and 
indulged in a thoroughly good ery. 

She was tired—she was cold ; the fire was all 
but out, and she was telling herself that she was 
not wented anywhere, 

At this juncture a single knock came to the 
door. 

No answer. She did not hear it. Another, 
and then Mr, Gilbert Vernon cautiously entered 
the apartment, 

In a moment he had taken in the whole scene. 
The dismal, shabby room ; the round table, with 
the cloth half-dragged off; the girl’s attitude, 
typical of despair ; the empty grate ; the general 
dreariness of the entire picture ! 

Georgie started up, pushed back ber hair, aud 
looked at him fiercely, 

“ This—this ie my own private apartment !” 

“JI wanted to see you,” he returned, meekly 
~-trying hard to look as if he did not know she 


had been crying. “Is it true—I got it from my 
aunt with difficulty—that you are going away ! 
“Yes, Tam {” she returned, rather defiantly. 


“ And whon, may I ask ?” 
“In four days’ time—mext Tuesday.” 
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And why t” laconically. 

“T cannot tell you,” irritably. 

“ And where ?’ 

“You would make a capital lawyer, Mr. 
Vernon. I cannot tell you this either, as I do 
aot know myself.” 

“ Your friends ?” 

‘J have no friends!” impatiently. “Don’t 
talk to me of my friends |” 

“Then let me be your friend, Miss Grey. 
Such as I am you may rely on me to help 
you: Do mot look at me like that and laugh. 


Tam serious, and you are and sarcastic 
A Ea ont ae ies! This is 
candid, is it not? But I like you, and will be 


only too happy if you will let me help you.” 
“Help me? You cannot! Assistance from 
you would be worse than none !—thank you all 
the same. Though I am younger than you, and 
know nothing of the world scarcely, I know that 
much. No young mfn can help a girl, unless he 
her relation, such sa her brother, her cousin, 


husband, or——— 

“Or her lover,” added Mr. Gilbert, signifi- 
antly, “You have neither father, brother, 
or cousin, Miss Grey ? ” 
he No ; very fow people have as few relations as 

ve,” 


a 

“ Then, if I ask another question will you be 
angry, I wonder ?” 

“I cannot tell; likely I +ball,” im- 
patiently, “ Why’ shoala yon uestion me?” 

“Just one more, and the ; have you a 
sover ?” 

“Mr, Vernon, it is no business of yours, and 

arr hdiyin. fone ge oe ask; but, since I have 
told you so much, I have not—not a soul in the 
world, except one girl, who is abroad, cares two 
straws whether I am alive or dead !” 
ot I say, Miss Grey, come,” he expositn- 
fated. 
“Then read that,” tossing him Jane’s letter. 
“That is from my cousin—from the daughter of 
my mother’s only and bye rich sister—from my 
nearest kin, Perhaps,” with an unpleasant little 
laugh, “ that will convince you !” 

Hor visitor presumed to takea seat at last, and 
giauced over the note in his hand with a frown 
on his face ; then pushed it back towards her, 
aud said,— 

“ You are well rid of such people, that's all I 
can say.” 

“And they think themselves well rid of 
me." 

_ “Now, have you any , may I ask ?” lean- 
ing his elbows on the table, and looking over at 
her steadily. 

“T really do not see why you should ask, Mr, 
Vernon; but I daresay you mean well, and I 
ought to be grateful to you for the interest you 
take in me, You will observe that there is no 
competition for the pleasure of my company | 
{ think I shall advertise again at once, go up to 
London, and look out for some quiet lodgings 
where I can stay until I get another situation.” 

‘And you go on Tuesday, I think you said?” 

“ Yes, on Tuesday morning.” 

Georgie was slightly surprised that he made 
no further remark, bub pushed back his chair and 
abruptly left the room. Certainly he was a very 
strange young man, She did not dwell long upon 
Gilbert and his unexpected visit and abrupt 
departure ; but knowing that there was not much 
time before post time she got out her writing 
case and proceeded to draw up another adver- 
tisement for the papers, She spoiled several 
sheets before she accomplished a few lines that 
notified that “A young gentlewoman would be 
glad to take the place of nursery governess in 
small, quiet family ; remuneration not so much 
an object as a happy home.” 

This was to be an evening of visits, for ere ahe 
had put the above into its envelope the door 
opened and Lady Maxwell entered, in her red 
shawl, and on the verge of tears. 


“Oh, my dear girl, you are not writing about 
another place, I *” she gusped. “It’s not 
te be tho: of. Gilbert has just been to me, 


20d ’'m—I'm quite upset. I never saw him eo 
resolved upon anything as your staying on for 


he wormed it all out about Lizzie, and how it was 
her doing, and she insiated on your going. I had to 
tell him all |” cried the old lady, simultaneously 
raismg her fat dz and her voice, “ He 
said he would nevér come here aguin if I 
turned you out for Lizzie’s whims ; and I told 
him how { did not want to part with you, 
aud how I begged and prayed Lizzie, and how she 
said you were getting undue influence of me for 
your own aims, and money, and al! that,” she 
panted out ; “and that in my interest you should 
go! But it’s not what I wish, and you know 
that ; and that, though Lizzie is my niece, she 
tyrannises over me, and makes me do t 

against my will, You are to stay if you will. 
Say you will,” seeing Georgie shake ber head. 
“Oh, you will; you must at least fora month 
at any rate, to please me! Georgie, now, you 
can’t refuse me,” patting her on the arm, and 
now playing her last card, “ Lizzie is going— 
~~going next week! She shall go and you will 
stay. Now, not another word,” beating s quick 
retreat to the door, as was her custom, before her 
reinstated companion could find auy appropriate 


reply. 

For two or three days, Georgie (still in the 
cedar-room and unkno of the contest) was a 
kind of shuttlecock between Gilbert and Lizzie. 

At one time Lizzie worked upon her aunt’s 
feacs nost successfully. Again Miss Grey was to 
go; but a few minutes talk with Gilbert would 
change the whole aspect of things, and Gilbert 
and Lady Maxwell were victors, and the result 
was that Georgie was to stay as long as it suited 
her convenience, 

The guests little knew ‘of the secret struggle 
that was going on, and all took their departure 
without ever having seen or heard of Miss Fane's 
skeleton in the cup , her aunt's pretty com- 
panion ; and once they had gone their several 
ways Georgie reap’ as usual, and took up her 
former task of reading to and writing for her 
employer, driving with her, and arranging her 
wool-work and crochet. 

Gilbert, now that he had had his way, and that 
Ligzie (who did not leave) had been wonderfully 
civil of late to Mise Grey, took little or no notice 
of her, but devoted himself to his cousin as a 
kind of amends, riding with her, skating with her, 
walking with her, and altogether paying her 
more attention than he had ever done in his life 
before, 

He had beaten her in her attempt to 
get rid of Miss Grey, and he wished to show 
that he was a generous victor, though they never 
—never touched upon that delicate subject. All 
the same, although Mr. Vernon vow scarcely 
spoke to his protégée, he thought a good deal 
more of her than any one suspected, or than he 
could account for to , 

He found himself thinking of her in the midst 
of Lizvie’s most animated conversations, most 
vivid descriptions. 


to where she was sitting. ears were ever on 
the alert to hear what she waa saying. 

Never had any one occupied hie mind eo much 
since he was born, Could it be that he had 
fallen in love with this pretty nobody, without a 
penny, and with, as far aa his experience went, a 
somewhat sharp tongue? He believed that he 
had, and prepared to abandon himself to circum- 
stances without another struggle. 

” 7 . a * 

Miss Fane’s acceptance of the situation and her 
own moral overthrow had been a marvel to her 
aunt, but Miss Fane’s anger and her aims were 
not extinguished. 

were merely smouldering, and ready to 
break forth into full activity ata moment's notice, 
being only kept in abeyance by prudence. 

Mary Todd was in her mistress’s confideice, 
Mary had her own reasons for detesting “ the 
companion,” and Mary was ready to aid her young 
lady, heart and souL 
She liked adventure and excitement; she 
looked on life az a kind of play, and people as the 

of circumstance. 
he had no fear and no scruples; had a face 
that lied as well as her tougue with the moat 
unblushing effrontery; and she felt that she 





the present, and you know I have often told you 
I would do anything for Gilbert—-avything ; and ‘ 


Despite of himself his, _ constantly strayed | 
5 


Manor—just a little easily-got-up scene—that 
would represent the banishment of Miss Grey in 
the deepest disgrace. 

“ Just you leave ber to me, miss,” said Mary to 
her mistress, “and she won't be here another 
week, as sure as my name is Mary Todd! Don't 
you be surprised at anything, miss—that’s all I 
ask you.” : 

Mary had a plot sketched out in her head ; 
but before Miss Todd had time to mature her 
acheme a great surprise awaited her no less than 
every one in the place and in the neighbourhood 
Mr, Vernon finding that Miss Grey was resolved 
to seek another situation, and was adarmant to 
Lady Maxwell’s entreaties that she would stay 
(knowing well that she was liable to be sent 
adrift at a moment’s notice, the moment Mr. 
Vernon went, and Mise Fane resumed ascendency), 
and she was resolved to accept the first suitable 
offer that came her way. 

This she had told Mr, Vernon very impres- 
sively, when he had tried to prevail on her to 
change her mind. 

“Tau you have heard of nothing yet, 


ppose 
| Miss Grey?” he eaid, finding her in the library, 


alone for » wonder, before dinner, where she had 
hurried down to finish off one or two notes for 
Lady Maxwell, 

“Nothing av yet, Mr. Vernon,” she replied, 
looking up as she finished directing one envelope; 
but any post may bring me an answer.” A 

“Tt’s @ nursery-governesa you wish to be this 
time?” scanning her closely. 

“ Yes,” evading his eyes, and making a show of 


being busy, ; 

‘‘An awful billet, I should say,” shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘I think I know of something 
that might suit,” be said, after a considerable 
silence, as he stood at the opposite side of the 
table, and watched her deft aud nimble fingers 
fold a three-cornered note, 

"A situation for me, Mr. Vernon?” she 
echoed, suddenly looking up, pen in hand. 
“ It’s very, very good of you to interest yourself 
so much, Is it anyone you know!” her eyes 
now fastened on his face. : 

“Yes!” He spoke always rather slowly, just 
on the verge of adrawl. “ Someone I know very 
well.” 

“And is the place vacant at present!” she 
asked, with kindling interest, for sae longed to 
be gone for more reasons than one. 

"Yes, it is; in short, I doo’t exactly know 
how to put it, bub the situation of Mrs, Gilbert 
Vernon is not flled—will you take it?” 

“I suppose this is a joke!” ssid Georgie, now 
scarlet, her hand trembling as she dipped her 
pen in the ink. “TI assure you, Mr. Vernon, that 
you have it quite to yourself, I fail to see the 
point of it!” 

"It’s no joke, Miss Grey. I never was more 
in earnest in my life. I never asked a girl to 
marry me before, and you toss your head and 
call it ajoke!” in an ieved tone, 

“Then, if i is nob a joke,” she said, now 
gravely looking at him, “ you must be mad.” 

“Thank you,” reddening with anger. “I sm 
so far perfectly sane. Iask you to be my wife, 
and you call mes madman.” 

“For your own sake, yes,” rising; “think of 
your position and mine.” 

“You are a lauy; that’s quite enough for 

“TI have no money, uo position, no connec- 
tions.” 

“But I have, and can give them all to you. 
What's mine is yours.” 

“ Think of your aunt, Miss Fane, everyone ?” 

“T won't. I don’t wish to think of anyone 
but you ; but I see there is no hope for me. 
You are glad of all these excuses, and you don’t 
care a straw about me. You put them just to 
save me the pain of a refusal.” 

‘*No, no, Mr. Vernon, you are wrong! I do 
care for you. I do like you ; you are almoat the 
only person who has been kind to me,” and here 
her lip quivered, and her voice broke. 

“That's only gratitude! {hate gratitude,” 
he interrupted. “Come,” reaching cver and 





‘would like to see a little drama acted at the 


taking the pen from her hand, “ say one thing or 
the other honestly—-yes or no! Don’t think of 
money, or fine clothes, or fine houses, but just of 
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me, Gilbert Vernon, Couid you be happy with 
me. Rich or poor, will you be my wife?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Vernon, I will,” she answered at 
last in a whisper. 

“Can you say, Gilbert, I never cared for any- 
one in the world as much as I do foryou? Look 
me full in thé face and tell me that, Come 
now. 

“Gilbert,” she repeated, fascinated by his 
insistence—bis eager, ardent, breathless im- 
petuosity. 

‘Gilbert, I never cared for anyone in the 
world as much as I do for you, but I am not 
worthy of you.” 

‘*And you will matry me soon, and be my 
companion for life,” ignoring the last s 

“ Yes, if you wish,” 

“Tell me why you have been so distant and 
cool to me for the last ten days—why, when I 
spoke, you scarcely answered ; when I looked at 
you, you turned away ; when I intrigued and 
mancuvred to find you alone, you fled the 
moment you caw me—tell me,” taking both her 
hands “the reason of this—for I fusist wn 
knowing it-——why did you avoid me?” 

Whatever the reason was «he could not develop 
it now. There, as if turued into o statue, stood 
Miss Fane in the doorway, The tableau she saw 
was quite enough for her—Gilbert holding both 
that girl’s hands, and bending towards her as if 
he were literally hanging on her words, It could 
mean but one thing (fér Gilbert was by no 
means given to such demonstrations)—he was, as 
she had predicted, befooled by this odious girl, 
and he was going to make her his wife, 

Her surmises were porfectly correct, the im- 
pending marriage was ivimediately announced, 
and, after a chort time, took place very quietly. 
Miss Fane was not bridesmaid, but she evinced a 
great interest in the whole affair, and gave her 
intimate friends.a sketch of the bride in the 
blackest: tints, 

The happy couple left for a long tour on the 
Continent, Georgie carrying with her one secret 
she had not dared to divulge to her husband. 

“ Indeed,” she said to herself, “there was no 
occasion that he should know, and there was her 
promisg to Grace, and he was naturally of such a 
very jealous disposition there was no use in 
making him unhappy, and he had really and 
sincerely every thought of her heart.” 

All the same, he was not aware that this was 
not the frat Lime the pretty girl beside him had 
been a bride, and his was not the firat wedding- 
riog that had been placed on her finger, 


i 


CHAPTER XIII 


Let us imagine that four years haye elapsed 
since the close of the last chapter—four years of 
many changes, social and political ; four years of 
births, marriages, and deaths; and four very 
happy years for Georgie Vernon. 

Sho reigns as mistress where she’ once lived as 
lady-companion, for Lady Maxwell is dead. She 
was carried off by a sharp atiack of bronchitis 
the year after her nephew's marriage, and Georgie 
ranges at will through those great stately 
reception- rooms and old-fashioned pleasure- 
grounds mistress and monarch of all she surveys. 
She has many friends now. Mrs. Gilbert Vernon 
is a great lady in her way. She is a beauty, she 
is very popular with high and low, she is a total 
contrast to shy, defiant, miserable Miss Grey, and 
often wonders if she cav be the same person. 

Look at her now, as she sits under a haycock 
in the pleasure-ground this broiling August day, 
supported on either side by a son in a short 
white frock—too young to understand fairy 
tales ; but not too young to understand straw- 
berries. 

These are Messrs. Jack and Alick, aged two 
and three. They like nothing so much as a good 
play with mother, and mother (whe looks younger 
now ab twenty-four than she did at twenty) 


indulges them very often in a good romp, Abd 


the present moment there is a truce-—-a truce 
dedicated to demoli hing a leaf of strawberries ; 
bub Mrs, Vernon's hair is a good deal tumbled, 
so is her white dress, so is the haycock, 


“Now, boys,” she ‘says, toasibg ‘away the 
cabbage deat ; ay really cannot play any more— 
it’s too hot ; amd), Besidés this, it will soon be 
your tea-time. If an ‘as to come you have 
made me not fit to be seen.” ~ 

Some one did come stealthily across the grass 
just in time to hear this speech. Mr. Vernon 
looked over the top of the haycock, and discovered 
his family reposing in a row on the other side, 
‘He thought them a very presentable-looking 
party-—that his wife was always fit to be seen, 
and never more so than now, After this secret 
inspection he gave a little growl, which was 
responded to by a scream of delight, and toppled 
a quaneey of hay down upon his indignant wife 
and delighted offspring, 
mo Yes, yous bE ay at she eye as 
she jum up and pu & quantity of hay 
out of her siniling eyés ; “ how early you are 
home?” 

“Not a bit of it, it’s nearly five o’clock, and 
nurse is looking for these young people, to take 
them in and make them tidy for tea. She told 
me she had hunted for you high and low. A 
nice thing for the mistress of the house to be 
playing hide-and-go-seek with her servants,” he 
added with a twiukle in his eye, “ Here, Jack, 
I'll give you a ride home,” hoisting the youngest 
on to his shoulder ashe spoke ; abd Georgie with 
Alick by her hand, walked by his side across the 
newly-cut grass towards where a portly figure 
was standing on the terrace. steps, shading her 
eyes with her hand and looking out for the 
varty. ’ ; 

: A charming family group anyone would have 
said who had an eye for a good subject. The 
pretty, tall girl, in the rather tumbled white 





dress, leading the curly -headed little boy 
lip the short, stiff ‘petticoats, makes a very 
good pendant for the dark young man with the 
child on his back, whose chubby fingers are 
fastened tight. round his neck, whose little fat 
legs are stuck out in front, and who is administer- 
ing very telling kicks with them from time to 
time, as if be wished to hurry the mode of 
progression. 

“JT say, young gentleman,” expostulated his 
parent, * you need not break my ribs, you know ! 
1 see a bad look-oué for your y some of these 
days. I suppose the quicker I go the sooner I'll 
ged rid of you,” beginning to run, and, after 
making an extensive circle, jumping two flower- 
beds, he arrived tolerabiy breathiess at the foot 
of the terrace, and handed over his very reluciant 
rider to Mrs, Martain, his nurse, who, in spite of 
screams of “ Fader—more—-more,” was borne 
away tea-wards 

“We are a nice pair of objects if anyone 
happened to drop in,” said Gilbert, standing at 
the foot of the steps and gauiog at his wife, with 
a broad smile. “ Your hair, wy love, is like a 
haystack ; and look at my collar-and tie! But 
don’t go in yet, Georgie ; come away down here,” 
indicating a rustic seat, “I have a great piece of 
news for you !” 

“News !” walking slowly besidehim. ‘‘ Some- 
thing about politica, I’m sure,” she said, with a 
smile, ‘‘ You are going to canvas the county, I 
knew it was coming.” 

* No, madam ;" putting his arm inside of hers, 
with a little gesture that would show any looker- 
on, if there were one, that these married folk 
were lovers atill; “ wrong for once, and, with 
all your cleverness, you would never guesa it. 
So sit down here,” indicating a bench under a 
beech-tree, “and just listen tome,” 

It will be seen that the Vernons were an 
unusually happy couple, You had only to look 
in their faces to be aware of that fact. 

After Georgie’s rather strange, eventful, and 
not very happy girlhood, she bad found a haven 
of repose at last. 

Not a cloud had ever ruffled her married life, 
Never had she and Gilbert had even one disagree- 
ment !—-and how few can say this! 

He (like many cynical, apparently invulnerable 
bachelors) had made the very best of husbands 
and fathers. His home was everything to him ; 
his wife was his idol; two such children never 
were seen as Jsackand Alick, in his opinion, 
though he kept these opinions yery prudently to 





himself, 





Even Georgie, had no idea of all she was to 
Gilbert. He did not show her the whole of his 
heart, from a latent fear that she might use her 
power, and perhaps despise him. 

All the same he was master. When hesaid a 
thing he meant ib; what he ordered must be 
done. Everyone about the place..was. aware of 
that, as well as of the fact that he was the best 
and moet liberal of employers, 

The old manor and. lands were. fitti 
now by a firm, light hand, and 
pered with Gilbert Vernon. and all his Belo: 

And Georgie was so. bappy. now, loved so 
thoroughly, so absorbed in her life, that 
she looked back on the.past as ba haze, 

Her real life when she married Gilber: 
Vernon. Could other cerem in the 
dreary dirty little office at Portsmouth have been 
a dream ? : 

She could not realise it, and the shrank from 
the mere recollection of Peter ; and Peter Blaine’s 
existence had never been made known. to the man 
beside her. It never need ; it was jusb the 
one little corner of her mind he might not look 
into, and did it matter? No! 

He was so jealous, he had such a belief in her 
love, her first love being all for himself, that she 
dared nob break the spell. 

To him she was the purest, the most innocent 
the most adorable and unsophisticated of her 
sex! Andso ina certain sense she was; but 
still there was that other man in the back pages 
of her life—pages he had never: read, and neyer 
need read, she told herself: She tried:to put the 
thought of this secret from ber, and to a great 
ar succeeded, ida 

resent ness is & t antidote to dis- 
agreeable rule Only for her ise, 
her oath to Grace, she would: have told him ere 
she married him, she assured harself, when ber 
conscience smote her. 

And when Grace had-paid her a long visit, the 
year of her iage, and she had her to 
release her, Grace said, ‘not now, nob pow, 
some day.’ 


Georgie had felt at the ot gi ofthe re- 


ruled 


prieve, and had felt a thril! of guilt. As she waz 
conscious of this relief—and Grace's ission 
had never come, for Grace was dead, had die 

quite suddenly—that was the only cloud that 
had marred Georgie’s happiness duri ) last 
four years ; and many bitter tears she ehed 
for poor Grace, tears tenderly wiped away, at 
last by time and YY Gilbert, 

This was the only shadow that had fallen on 
Georgie’s path up to the present ; and as we sce 
those two kendsome, radiant y people sisting 
together under the beech tree—she with a fan 
of leaves in her hand, beating off the midges and 
agitating the sultry air, he with his hand leaving 
on the bench behind her--we would-say that 
they were the very beau ideal of a happy pair, 
and so they are ! ; 

But alas! for their sunny days, Alas! for 
their serene horizon. Already unknown: to them, 
a small cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, has 
ariseu in the West. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In the last chapter we left Gilberb Vernon on 
the eve of imparting seme wonderful piece «f 
newe to his wife, as they sat side by side on the 
rustic bench under the beech trees. 

“1 called for the afternoon post,” he said, pull- 
ing several letters out of the breast-pocket of his 
coat. aud sorting them, and selecting one with 
business-like blue envelope. ‘‘ This concerns you, 
Georgie. What do you say to being a great 
heireas #” 

‘“ J--I—an heiress |” taking the missive from 
his hand with a laugh of hearty amusement. 
“Someone is making fun of you, or you 4° 
making fun of me, Let me see unfolding ihe 
paper in her hand. 

The writing was evidently feigned, being & 
thin, backward hand, written with leisure asd 
care, 

“Po Mr, Gilbert Vernon,— 

*Srr,—If you will go to Hillford, and 
call at 22, Peter-street, and make a purchase, you 
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will find that ros wife is a great heiress ; and 
that you and she have every reason to be grateful 
toa 





“Brack Capper.” 


“To has been written by some lunatic!” ex- 
claimed Georgie, when she had read it through 
three times, ‘“ You are sure,” turning over the 
envelope, “ that the postmark is not Hanwell or 
Colney Hatch #” 

“The postmark is Maxton, as you may see for 
yourself. I wonder whether there is anything in 
it, or is it a note from some madman, posted by 
mistake? You had no relative who could: pos- 
tibly leave you money, had you #”, 

“No, nota soul, There was: Uncle George, ta 
be sure. He was as rich as Orcesus ; bub-he left 
no will, All his estate went to the Vances, I 
have uo relations in the world that I know of 
besides them and Lottie.” 

“Then you can’t make head or tail of this 
thing!” said her husband, thoughtfully, pulling 
his moustache, «“ You don't think it is worth 
while looking after? I might run down * to 
Hillford to-morrow, and at the | address. 
There would be no harm in that—eh? What 
do you say 1” 

*No:; only it’s'a long journey for such a wild- 
goose chase, and we were going toa tennis-party 
at the Coventrys,” objected his wife, us she 
slowiy folded up the mysterious letter, - 

“T- wonder your curiosity is not more con- 
cerned," said her: husband; locking at her with 
smiling, qnestioning eyes,” 

“If you knew as well as Ido how utterly 
impossible it would be for me.to come in for’a 
sixpence you would still’ be more’ surprised if 
i showed any anxiety about the matter. I can 
count: my ‘relations’ on ‘my ‘fingers, and I can 
assure you that: nob one of them is likely to 
give or leave me a halfpenny. You must be 
satisfied with me asTam, A periniless young 
woman you married me—a penniless young 
woman I shall always be as: far as avy future 
of my own is concerned. My face,” nodding at 
him, “is my fortune, and that letter is a practical 
joke, if written outeide the walls of an asylum 
~-and u very impertinent practical joke, too!" 

“Well, you should know best, Ail the same, 
my curiosity is roused. It’s only half a day’s 
journey from here to Hillford, and instead of 
accompanying you to the tennis-party, I shall go 
to Peter-street to-morrow. ‘We will not mention 
my errand, you know,”*he concluded, with a 
smile, “and it may turn up trumps. Perhaps 
some old miser has taken a fancy to you and left 
you his hoards.” 

“Not likely, you silly Gilbert! Bat as you 
are bent on believing the Black Cabinet and— 
what a funny signature !—on taking’ this journey 
—I will go, too, It islike an adventure ; and, at 
any rate, if the worstcome to the worst we will 
goand ree the Vanees,” 

“That would be the worst coming to the worst 
with ® vengeance,” he’ returned,” with a laugh. 
“T don’t’ wish to make théir scquaintance, 
Although they are so fond of you now, I have 
not forgotten how ready they weré to leave you 
in the lurch once upon a time, But you are’ a 
soft-hearted little goose, and have forgiven them 
long ago,” 

“It was partly because they treated me so— 
80 strangely-———”” 

“ Badly, you mean,” he suggested. 

_ That you took pity on me, I have to thank 
them for that, and you know where pity led 
you,” 

“Into matrimony, ‘Well, can’t be helped now. 
Ym chained up for life. Perhaps I might have 
gone farther ‘aud fared’ worse. But, seriously, 
Georgie, about this start to-morrow. ‘If we go, 
we must be out of this by nine o'clock, so make 
up your mind,” standing up, and looking down 
ather. ‘Are you coming ?” 

“ OF course I’ta coming,” rising and putting on 
her hat,“ Pray don’t imagine that I’m going to 
trust you all the’ way to Hillford by yourself, 
with the chance of falling in with my fascinating 
cousins, Certainly J am coming. But all the 
same,” now taking his arm and giving him a pinch 
as she apie ; “oh! greedy, money-seeking 
Gilbert, I know that we are both going on a nice 











fool’s errand. I must send over a note of apology 
to the Coventrys. I wonder what. they would 
say if they knew that we had thrown them over 
for an invitation all the way to Hillford, and from 
the Black Cabinetof all people ! ” 

Here the couple turn the corner of a walk, and 
@ laugh is the last we hear of them. 

The next day we observe Mr. and Mrs, Vernon 
climbing the steep, cobbled-paved High-street of 
Hiliford, in quest of their destination. 

Georgie knew every turn and twist of the old 
town, and it is an’ unusual event to see such a 
good-looking, prosperous ‘looking couple as she 
and her husband diving into the narrow alleys 
and back slums. She, in a neat-fitting tailor- 
made costume, with.a bewitching little toque on 
her head, and s parasol in her hand, daintily pilots 
her lord and master down steps, up lanes, round 
corners-—ehe had not been born and bred in Hill- 
ford for nothing. 

At ‘lest she came to a full stop before a large, 
low, dark-looking, uainviting shop, crammed so 
full of old second-hand articles that they actually 
overfiowed into the street, and looking back at 
her companion, with an impressive nod and 
gesture with her parasol, said,— 

“ Here it is ; thin is twenty-two. 
the talking +” 

It was ‘very easy to say “co you do the 
talking,” but Gilbert had no idea, now that he 
had arrived, of what he was to ask for. 

The letter eaid ““‘ raake @ purchase,” but, 
glancing hopelessly around the dark, crowded in- 
terior, there seemed about a couple of thousand 
articles to choose from—from, indeed, tables, 
Sherraton chairs, bronzes, carvings, and old 
china, down to broken fenders and spoutless tea- 
pots, and over all there was a cloud of dust, and 
the atmosphere was decidedly stuffy. 

“What might you be pleased to want?” said 
® loud female voice from some black recess in 
the background; and presently an immensely 
fat womac, with a bonnet on her head, huge ear- 
rings in her eare, and her. mouth full, came 
waddling towards them, apparently disturbed in 
the enjoyment of her mid-day meal, which 
must have been largely composed of onions, 
judging by the arona that filled the shop. 

“We wanted to look,at some old furniture,” 
said Mr, Vernon, promptly ; “got any Chip- 
pendale chairs—any brass:-mounted things 1” 

“Oh, ay, folks is all. for Chippendale things 
these times,” she returned, pushing and dragging 
away # pile of furniture to her lefi, aud knocking 
down half-a-dozen saucepans with an awful clang ; 
“but I’ve seen the time as we could not geb 
them off our hands—-no, not at no price. Is this 
the style o’ thing you mean?” lugging out two 
dusty chairs, with filthy, tattered. covers, inch 
deep in dust. 

“Ab! something in that way,” doubifully, 
looking appealingly at Georgie, who waa turning 
up her sensitive nose at the dustand the odour 
of onions, 

It was easy to see that she was not at all 
evthusiastic with regard to the chairs, and the 
me suddenly said, as if struck by a happy 
thought, 

“You never happer, to be the people as: was 
coming about the Japan cabinet-—-eh #” pausing, 
and suryeying them with her hauds on her hips, 
and an air of magisterial severity. 

A cabinet? Yes, I think that’s more in our 
line. Show us a cabinet,” said Gilbert, “ What 
do you say to.a cabinet, Georgie?” 

“ There’s one been at the back this good while. 
A woman came in. the other day and looked at it, 
and said as it was likely a young gentleman would 
call in a few days and buy it--and give a good 
price for it, too!” 

“Obt What sort of a woman?” demanded 
Mr. Vernon. 

Elderly ; big, bony sort of person. She came 
here the other morning and turned out half the 
shop, and never bought a sixpence worth. I 
thought she was some broker, and ere she went 
away she had a great look ab this,” now ager ccm | 
a small black japanned cabinet which she 
on the counter. She says to me, says she, ‘a 
party that lives a long way off,a young gentle- 
man, will call and buy this,’ now dusting the 


Do you do 





cabinet with her apron, * and will give you a good 
price for it, so she said,” 

“And pray how much do you call a good 
price?” inquired Gilbert, ; 

“ Weil, I know it’s & valuable article ; why 
anyoue could eee that, and a great curiosity ; but 
since it’s been standing here @ good while PL 
make it twelve pounds,” in a tone of voice that 
implied she was doing them a favour . 

“Twelve pounds!” almost shrieked Georgie 
her woman’s love of bargaining and chaflering 
coming at.once to the front, “'I'welve pounds 
for that horrid, dingy, old thing? You mesa 
twelve shillings |” ; ; 

Ay, mies, but you're fond of a joke, I can 
see that. ‘The gentleman will tell you what a 
really valuable thing it is. He isa judge, [ can 
see, Its like would not be easily matched!” — 

“I should think not!” screamed Georgie, 
contemptuously, with an impertinent shrug of 
the shoulders, J ot. 

“'T eay, look here,” broke in Gilbert, I'll give 
you half—TI'll give you six pounds—-come now ? 

“Gilbert!” ejaculated his wife, in a tone of 
expostulation. ; 

“Done with you then, sir, replied the iat 
woman, briskly, ‘ Where sball I send it to, 

lease !- Here, Samuel—Samuel—iend us 
d with thie,” dragging the cabinet forward 
and preparing to lift it off the counter. You've 
got.a bargain, that I will say "—-dusting as she 
spoke—“ and it’s yourself has areal eye for » 
od thing,” greedily closing op six sovereigns 
sod oldie, guineas, I think, sir }’” holding out 
her other hand. ; 

“No, no,” shoking bis head, with a laugh, 
“Send it atraight off to the station, Perhaps 
you had better wrap it up in sacking or some- 

;. ” 


x Well, I'll see if I can do that for you. Here, 
Sam, give a hand,” now lifting it down with o 
great deal of ceremony, and depositing it on the 
floor. “It’s @ real good, solid piece of work, and 
no gimerack, that you can see, It belonged to a 
rare queer, old man. We got it at his auction, 
® matter of five year ago. It’s never been 
stirred sincee Ay, but he was a regular ol 
miser, and as mad as mad could be-—Mr, George 
Harvey !” 


ree 


CHAPTER XY, 


Wuen Georgie heard that the ugly old cabines 
had been the property of her wealthy uncle 
she began, for the firat time, to believe in the 
letter and the advice it contained. ; 

So eager was she to test and search the cabinet 
that ii was with difficulty she could keep her 
hands off it till they reached home ; bub as it was 
tightly sewn up in dirty sacking and placed in 
the railway-van she bad to possess her soul ia 
patience till that very evening late, 

When dinner was over, and there was no 
chance of any interruption, the black cabinet 
was investigated thoroughly by its new owners 

Tt was placed upon'a table in Georgie’ boudoir, 
and she and her husband stood before it, not 
upnaturally full of expectation. E 

He pulled out drawer after drawer, whilst she 
contented herself with looking on, and exclaim- 
ing with disgust, as drawer after drawer so far 
revealed nothing but dust, rubbish, or emptiness. 

The drawers were all pvr bone ~ and 

jed. They only contained shells, some trum- 
Sey pias; a bundle of old letters, chiefly from. 
nTbete Georgie took possession oi, and, sitting 
down at ber table, began to make herself mistress 
i tents. . 
. What © hand this Dorothy Warren wrote ! 
she muttered, “and what rubbish ! Hore are a 
dozen from Dorothy Warren,” dealing them out 
on the table before her as if they were & pack a 
cards ; then taking them up one by one, ane 
reading the faint Italian writing with puckered 
brows aud constant ejaculations. 
Meanwhile her husband still stood before the 


cabinet, very much interested in that ancient: 


piece of furniture, : ee 
“T'll tell you what it is, Georgie,” he said at 
last, “never mind that maundering rubbish. I 
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believe (here’s a secret drawer in this,” rapping id 
with his knuckles, “and I don’t go to bed till I 
find ib and ite contents,” 

“ Make no rash vows,” said his wife, looking up. 
“It’s my belief that there is no secreb drawer— 
no anything, but these too funny letters. The 
whole thing was what is called, in vulgar par- 


lance, ‘a plant,’ got up by that hérrid woman in | 
the shop to sel! her old rubbish, and she muat | 


have been astonished at her own success, drag- 
ging us half across England to buy this valuable, 
as she calls it, whick is only fit for our own 
lum ber-room.” 

“ Never mind, Mrs, Vernon. We can afford a 
freak of fancy, and we have not come to the 
bottom of this yet,” now p ing to take 
out his handkerchief and measure certain parte 
of the cabinet in search of a clue to the secret 
drawer. 

A silence of some considerable time ensued, 
At length it was broken by his companion, who, 
throwing down the last letter, said, as she leant 
her elbows on the table, and looked up at her 
husband with a pair of most tragic eyes, — 

“What do you think, Gilbert? This Dorothy 
Warren, who wrote all these love-letters to Uncle 
George, and called him her own sweetheart, and 
all sorts of silly names, was all the time a married 
woman |’ 

“TI daresay,” returned Gilbert, coolly, not even 
taking the trouble to turn his head, and absorbed 
in his cabinet. 

“You daresay!” she echoed, “and you are 
not @ bit shocked. Ob, fie, Gilbert! Pray, what 
would you think of me if I took to writing 
such letters to some other man, not you, and 
calling him my hero and my sweetheart !” 

“You! Oh, that’s quite another affair,” now 
looking at her witha smile; “but this Dorothy 
Warren and her improprieties are no business of 
mine. Her husband should have locked her up 
or looked after her.” 

“ Supposing you had been her husband ?” 

“ Supposing nonsense!” still struggling with 
a drawer all the time. “ He must have had some 
sort of inkling of the sort of woman she was 
before he married hor-——unlese he was a fool.” 

“ That does not follow, you silly, ignorant Gil- 
bert. I thought you prided yourself on your 
knowledge of the world. Don’t you boow, my 
dear boy,” layiag her band on his arm, “ that we 
are all on our very best behaviour till we are 
married |” 

“Were you!” 

“ Of course, of course, Can you ssk?” 

“My dear girl, you are a mere child in some 
things, and as transparent asa pane of glass,” 
now pausing, and locking at her with serious 
eyes. “ Your great charm for me was ~——" 

“Ts, you mean,” correcting him. 

"That you knew nothing of the world and its 
wicked ways. That I believe you never spoke 
three civil words to any man but myself. I was 
first.” 

Why did his wife tremble, and become scarlet, 
and then pale ? 

He noticed the sudden change, but had no trace 
of suspicion as to the cause. 

Here,” reaching 


“Are you ill? What is it! 
a chair, “ sit down.” 

** I'm not ill—only I felt giddy for s moment.” 

Truly, indeed, her brain had reeled for an in- 
stant, as the thought flashed through it—“ What 
if he knew!” 

As her handsome, her adored, her jealous Gil- 
bert had paused inthe act of shaking, banging, 
peering, and prying, of lifting lids, and trying 
locks, had stooped and looked down tenderly into 
red eyes, and said, in his ignorance, “I was the 

‘” 


**T really was afraid you were going to be ill, 
or to faint, or something,” he proceeded. ‘‘ No, 
no, I would rather have blown my brains out— 
euch as they are—than ioarry one of your society 
girls, who are as knowing as so many foxes, and as 
deep as the sea.! There is only one wife worse 
than they are.” 

“ And that is——-?” faltered Georgie, looking 
anxiously up into his face. 

“ And that is,” speaking very emphatically, “s 
woman with a past!” 


Her heart sank like lead—never hai she felt 








such tremors as now. Was she not a woman 
with a past? And he, who was so open with her, 
— her literally a right of way through his 
min 

It would be a greater crime this secrecy in his 
eyes than in that of aman who had plenty of 
secrete of his own, and one or two dark corners 
in his life. 

Not that she had done anything wrong—no, 
no; her only mistake was in not making a clean 
breast of all before her second i 

Her second ma wae to ber her first; she 
never could believe that she had ever been the 
wife, even in name, of anyone but her present 
husband, who had now returned to search the 
cabinet with redoubled energy. 

He was a man of determination—not to be 
easily baulked ; and after emptying out all the 
drawers, he proceeded to prise away the back of 
the cabinet with the poker, but before he had 
- it more than two good blows a sliding panel 

ell back with a jerk, and revealed pa’ 

“Oh!” he cried, “here it is! This is what 
we have been looking for, I believe I have got 
hold of your Uncle George’s will!” dragging 
forth the treasure-trove as he spoke. 

“Never! exclaimed Georgie, springing to her 
feet, and looking over his shoulder as he unfolded 
a long piece of writing paper, and read at the top 
in a crabbed hand— 


“Last Witt asp Testament of Gronus 
Newtson Harvey.” 


The two young people perused it with breath- 
less interest, and their perusal did not take long ; 
it came to an end just over the page. It was 
short, concise, and very much to the point. It 
was duly dated, signed, and witnessed, and it left 
everything of which the testator died possessed 
to his youngest niece, Georgina Grey. 

Gilbert and his wife stood looking ab each 
other for some seconds in silenoe, and then atthe 
impartant treasure-trove they had just dis- 
covered. 

“ Well, Georgie,” said her husband, breaking 
the silence first, “ the letter was right ; you are 
a great heiress, after all |” 

‘Do you really thiuk so !—that it is a proper 
will? ’ she gasped, for thie unexpected dénowement 
hai taken away her breath. 

“Um eure it is; but anyway I'll send it to 
my solicitors.” 

“What will the Vances say?” was her nexd 
ejaculation, as she gazed at her husband with 
parted lips and diated eyes. 

“Tt’s an awful eell for them, certainly ; but I 
cannot say that I am very sorry for them!” he 
replied, with decision. 

“] am not half as glad as I might be, Gilbert 
is it not strange? 1 fee) as if, I cannot tell 
you, ag if it would not bring luck, and as if we 
did not wantit! I had the same feeling about 
the search for the cabinet ; I did not want to go. 
I don’t understand myself!” : - 

"You will soon understand that you are the 
owner of eighty thousand pounds, my dear. 
It's a thing your brain will grasp without ao 
trouble. The fact is, you are tired and exci’ 
after your long journey yesterday ; you will be 
pleased as Punch to-morrow,” kissing her and 
smoothing back the little curls from her forehead, 
“Accepb my warmest congratulations, Mra, 
Vernon.” 

“ Strange that it should come to us who do not 
want it!’ she said, drawing the paper towards 
her with rather timid fingers. ‘‘If it had come 
five or six years ago-—” 

“Ah! ifit had! then you would never have 
gone out as ccmpanion; then you would never 
have had the pleasure of meeting me—think of 
that!” 

“Yes, there is something in that,” looking 
back at him with a smile. 

“Then besides, my dear, you must remember 
that you have children. Alick fs all right, as 
this place is strictly sntailed on our eldeat son ; 
but this of yours will come in very nicely for 
poor Jack.” 

“ Pour Jack, indeed | he will be rich Jack now ; 
as rich as Alick, { suppose. But remember, we 





have not proved the will and got the money 
et.” 

ie: Why you area regular raven this evening,” 
said her husband, carefully folding up the precious 
bit of paper, “ Croak, croak, croak! Who would 
believe for one moment that thie young lady,’ 
pointing to her reflection in a mirror, “ just 
come in for a large fortune? She does not look 
like it.” - 

“I know, I know!” trying to smile, “ But 
Gilbert, dear, don’t think I ama titious 
goose, or if you think so, don’t say so, but I have 
a hateful presentiment—I feel it here !—that 
that black cabinet, that will, his money, the 
whole three, will bring me nothing good, nothing 
but—” her lips quivering and her eyes filling— 
“ gome great misfortune.” 

“T am too polite to say what I know is the 
matter with you, you mos} extraordinary young 
woman !” rejoined her husband, with a smile. 
“T apare your feelings.” 

ye hear that I must seem crazy ; I would 
say so royself if anyone else. were to talk to me 
as I am te you; but all the same, this 
horrid feeling is there,” ing her hand to her 
heart, “aad I cannot get rid of it! We did not 
want this fortune, we have plenty—plenty ! Oh! 
if aes is going to happen—if an ui 
should take you from me or the children—— 

And here this incomprehensible young lady 
buried her face in a convenient sofa cushion, and 
burst into a passion of tears ; whilst her husband, 
after looking on for a moment with » gaze of 
extreme dismay, did his best to stem, svothing 
her and talking to her as if she were one of her 
own little boys, and telling himeelf angrily that 

her that long bot 
journey, and then to so abruptly announce her 
good fortune—women were queer, delicately 
strange creatures ; it was all on the nerves. 

In a day or two Georgie was quite accustomed 
to her eS She had, as her husband 
predicted, quite been able to grasp the fact that 
she was now an heiress, . 

This news epread far and wide, and the in- 
telligence was, needless to say, anything but 
agreeable to the Vances, who were resolved to 
dispute this fraudulent, trumped-up will to the 
last shilling, and a very pretty case was looked 
forward to by the lawyera on both sides, and s 
very large retaining fee was paid to the two 
leadi } 

It ia not necessary to enter ioto the 
of the case here. It was long; it was notorious. 
It was tried first in Hillford, and then, when the 
verdict was ap against by the Vances, it 
was carried to the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in London. 

“The great Harvey will. case” was in every- 
body’s mouth ; was reported in all the papers, 
remarked on in piquant paragraphs ia society 
journals. 

Georgie Vernon awoke to find berself a weil- 
known character. The fierce light of publicity 
was turned upon her hitherto quieb domestic 
home, but in vain were any scandals eagerly 
looked for. Mr. Gilbert Vernon’s character bore 
the keenest examination, and people who had bad 
great hopes of a startling dénouement, from hints 
let fall by the Vance faction, were filled with 
anger and resentment. There was nothing 
exciting about the case as far as the Vernons 
were concerned. They were simply a handeome, 
happy, wealthy young couple, and public opinion 
did not grudge Mrs. Vernon her legacy. 

It was useless for re to er al 
spi and perjury. No frand whatever ze) 
pan hae ay oP the Vance family had been 
enjoying Georgie’s mongy for the last six years, 
and would have to refund the arrears |! 

Mr. Bint gave valuable evidence, He had secu 
the will in question ; it had been drawn up in 
rude form, aud signed and witnessed, though not 
engrossed, in his office. It was quite regular all 
the same, and perfectly legal. 

After a long, drawn-out case, it finally came to 
a conclusion, with a verdict for the Vernons, or 
rather for Mrs. Georgina Vernon, who now 
entered into possession of the whole of her late 
uncle’s fortune, minus the six years’ arrears, 
which she generously did not claim from her 





furious relativos. She oven suggested mildly to 
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her husband that a certain yearly allowance should 
be secured to them, but he—being still smarting 
under the remembrance of their amenities during 
the law-suit, when he hac been stigwatised as a 
conspirator and a forger—would not listen to this 
oEE ie first thing this did for Georgi 

the m id for ie 
was, to turn her Seasiah at Wi. Gale the tnaes 
bitter enemies ; and, secondly, to make her and 
her family affairs the common topic of the news- 
mongering public, 

Whilst was staying in Hillford, on the 
occasion of the first trial, she saw a good deal 
of the Bints, for Mr. Bint, as Mr. Harvey's late 
asolicitor, had a great deal to say to the case, 

Somehow Georgie shrank from Mrs. Bint, 
though she did her best to conceal her feelings. 
Mra. Bint was what is called « “ pushing ” woman, 
and was resolved to make plenty of capital out 
of her former intimacy with Miss Grey—now 
Mrs. Vernon—a country lady, a Coan elon, 
whose name wasiu everyone's mouth ; her beauty 
and her air the theme of many tongues, 


(To be continued.) 








A MILL HAND. 


Tz was nearly seven o'clock, and in one of the 
cloth-rooms of the great Beverly Mills, Millport, 
a group of women, young and midd , stood 
laughing and ing, telling bits of news, 
gossiping, and even dipping into a scandal or 
+ 


two. 
“Hush! here comes Rhoda,” said a plump, 
rosy girl, eo ye ing into the hum of 
voices, as @ tall, slender, dark-haired, dark-eyed 
girl entered the room. 
** Well, let her come, She is no better than 
we are, if she does put on fine airs,” said another, 


spitefully. 

“ And that reminds meI saw her walking in 
Orchard Lane last night!” exclaimed a third 
girl, trium tly, and raising her voice, rather 
than lowering it, 

“ Alone {” 

Yes, alone at first. Then a man came out 
from under a tree and spoke to her, and after a 
re: words she ran away from him, wringing her 

“I have said all along that she ought not to 
come in here to work, a stranger, and so close- 
mouthed,” said » thin, freckled-faced woman, in 
& disagreeable voice. 

“Do, pray, hush !—or else speak lower. She 
will hear you!” pleaded good-natured Annie 
Brown. 

“Well, she will only hear the truth ; and I for 
one believe that if the truth hurts, let it hurt,” 
eaid Miss Devis, loftily, and moved away just as 
the mill-bella to ring in work-hours, 

Poor Rhoda Ford went to work with an 
aching heart, She had overheard those careless, 
unfriendly remarks, and fora moment her lips 
quivered, and tears gathered under those long, 
silky lashes, shading the loveliest of dark eyes ; 
but she pressed them back, and raised her head 
in that haughty ag companions resented, 

She had been in Millport but a few weeks, still 
quite long enough for her beauty, her evident 
refinement and reserve, to rouse some distrust 
and make some enemies. 

She was kind and gentle, but not familiar in 
her manner, and the women who worked with 
her decided there could be no good in a girl who 
put on superior airs, who declined to juin in their 
&musements, or talk of her past. 

They were no worse than the rest of the 
world, but they could not underetand the sensitive 
pride and reserve of the young stranger, and 
instead of winning her confidence in a friendly 
way, approached her in idle curiosity. 
pa. e had “ae Men em for trouble that morning, 

nd every ting word fell heavily on her 
“Te hascanee heart. r 
«oust go away- and again in some other 
place, Ab, me! when stall a and peace and 
rest?” she thought, wearily. 





A sharp pang went through her heart, as she 
thought of the one kind friend she would leave in 
Millport, Mr. Oscar Daintree, the overseer of the 
will 


8. | 
At first she felt alittle afraid of him, but when 


she learned what a true, kindly nature lay under- 
neath the gravity and coldness of the outward 
man, she ceased to feel any fear. 

He was not exactly handsome, but a fine, 
strong-looking man of thirty-three or four, with 
keen, clear grey eyes, and the bearing of a gentle- 
man, ‘The employés of the mille might stand a 
little in awe of him, but they respected and 
trusted him. 


He passed through the work-rooms often, but 
he never failed to stop » moment at Rhoda's side, 
to speak an encouraging word, or to win a glance 
from the deep, expressive eyes eo truly Italian in 
shape and colour. 

It was a long day to the girl. Once Mr. Dain- 
tree came in, aud stopped and spoke to her; and 
then, as he moved away, she found courage to 
detain him a moment, 

“TI should like to speak a word with you, sir, 
after work-hours,” she eaid, with a slight flush. 

“Very well, come to the office this evening,” 
he replied, quietly, but with an inquiring glance 
that she did not see. 

At the close of the day she lingered until 
nearly al! the others were gone, then hurried into 
the office. 

Mr. Daintree stood at the window, reading a 
letter, and merely bowed when she entered, aud 
she had time to compose herself before he gave 
her his attention. 

“ Tt is not much that I wish to say, Mr. Dain- 
tree. I believe it isa rule for an employé to 
es | you before quitting.” 

‘ ea,” 


“ Well, I wish to give up my situation at the 
end of the week. 

“ This is very sudden, is it not?” 

" I decided to-day.” 

“Why do you wish to quit?” he asked, in- 
wardly disturbed, but outwardly cool and calm, 

" Because I am going away from Millport.” 

Her voice trembled slightly, and her eyes were 
downcast. 


Mr. Daintree walked once or twice across the 

floor, then su sto in front of her. 
to leave us, Rhoda? Have 

we not treated you well?” 

* Oh, sir, you have been most kind! But—” 

" have not. I know it. I have heard 
@ few idle, careless remarks that were painful to 
me,” his face darkening. 

“ Ah, you believe them, sir!" she exclaimed, 
with a touch of bitterness, 

“T do not, but others may,” he quickly re- 


plied, drawing a nearer. 
“ Well, how an Taae it?” she cried, passion- 


ately 

“ Be leas reserved ; talk more freely of your- 
self, If wedo not give ourselves a history the 
world is apt to do it for us. Ido not wish to 
pry into your past life, or meddle with your 
private affairs. I speak thus because I believe it 
to be best for you.” 

“There is not much totell No one seemed to 
care for me, aud I could not open my heart to 
gratify idle curiosity, lived in London before I 
came here, My father was a gentleman, though 
ety my mother a young seamstress. J was only 

ve years old when my father died, and poor 
mother struggled along alone three years and 
then married again.” 
She paused, with a ehuddering sigh, and 
though a deeply-interested listener of the simple 
atory, the overseer said :— 

“You need not feei it necessary to tell me your 
history, Rhoda. I have never doubted you.” 

“Thank you! There is not much more to 
tell. My stepfather, Mr, Harris, had some money, 
but he soon wasted it and sank into a vagabond, 
Two years ago my mother died, and i went out 
as a governess, until Mr. Harris anvoyed me so I 
grew —= and ran away. I came here, and 
that is all. He has found me. Last night one 
of the girls saw me speak to him in Orchard 
Lane. You are kind to be interested in my poor 
affairs, Mr. Daintree, but it will do no good to 
try further here.” 


‘* Where are you going, alone and unprotected, 
Rhoda }”’ he asked, in a low tone, 

“TI do not know, sir.” 

Tears rose in her eyes as a keen sense of her 
own desolateness rushed over her, 

Oscar Daintree stretched out his arma, bis keen 
eyes soft and tender. 

“ My darling, come to my heart and home, and 
no one shall ever dare to trouble you again |” 

‘* Sir,” she cried, in fear and astonishment. 

“You are surprised. I have been too abrupt, 
but this thought has been in my mind for w 
I believe I loved you the firat day you came here. 
But come, now, go home with me to my mother, 
and you shall have plenty of time to thivk of 
this and decide. Rhoda, love, do not refuse 
me!” 

She wavered for a raoment, flushed and trem- 
bling, her heart thrilling with new and strange 
emotions. Then al! at once the colour fled ; she 
drew back. 

* Ah, sir, it is @ great honour you confer on 
me! Your pity, your charity, are divine, but I 
must not, I will not, take advantage of them and 
burden you with my troubles. No, no!” 

She faltered and hurried away, hardly realizing 
what she had done. She could not believe that 
Mr. Daintree really loved her ; an impulse of 
generous pity had moved him to make that offer ; 
but her heart beat in a tumult of mingled pain 
and gladness. 

She did not go direct to her humble lodging. 
She wes fond of walking in the cool, quiet dusk, 
and the village seemed so peaceful, oe? fee from 
rough characters, that no one thought of being 
molested. 

Orchard Lane waa a favourite haunt, for all 
along its length fruit trees hung over the fences, 
scattering pink-and-white flowers ou the ground 
and perfumiug the sir. 

Rhoda sat down in the ahadow of a low, over- 
hanging apple tree aud watched the rose-flush of 
daylight fade away and the stars come out, 
whils she tried to still thetumult of her awakened 
heart and to make some plan for the future. 

While she eat there twomen came down the 
lane, and, as they drew near, she recognised her 
step-father with a shudder of sickening disgust. 
What miechief was he planning with that low- 





browed ruffian # 

They stopped opposite where she sat, and, fear- 
ing lest, they should eee her, she crouched softly 
down under the shielding boughs, 

“T tell you it will be an easy job,” she heard 
Harris say. 

‘Do you know the money’s there ¥” 

TY guess I do; saw him draw it from the bank 
and followed him down here, and I know it’s at 
the rails.” 

Rhoda's heart almost stood still. 

“There ain’t nobody there at night but a puny 
watchman, and if he dares to resist us, we'll 
settle him with this.” 
| And a glitter of cold steel flashed on the girl’s 

horrified eyes. 

All at once she remembered hearing Mr, Dain- 
tree say he would have business that would keep 
him at the mills until late, and overcome at the 
thought that his life stood between these desper- 
ate ruffians and the coveted money she uttered 
a low cry. 

The next moment, with a furious oath, Harris 

rang forward, and drew her out of her biding- 
place, but, at the first sight of her pale face, he 
recoiled a step. 

* Rhoda !” 

** Yes, it is Rhoda,” she said, recovering her 
self-control in face of the great danger before 
her. 

“And look here, my beauty. [f you dare to 
speak above your breath or attempt any out- 
cry, we'll kill you right here!” said the other 
man, brutally. 

She turned on him a glance of quiet scorn. 

“T guess you'd better go aleng with us, my 
girl. It would be safer,” said Harris, with 
recovered confidence. ; 

“Very well, Are you going on now!” she 
inquired, stifling a wild desire to shriek out 
her terror to the quiet, unsuspecting world 





around them. 
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Proressor Lonepar: “ Statistics show that 
Germnany’s proportion of suicides is larger than 
that of any other European country.” Miss 
Gotham : “I don’t wonder. It must be awfully 
wearing to have to think in German.” 

Prisoner: “ Av ye plaze, y’r anner, Oi wud 
loike to widdraw me plea of ‘ not ‘guilty,’ an’ put. 
in a plea of ‘guilty.”” Judge: “ why 
didn’t you plead ‘guilty ’ in the first place, and 
save al! this trouble?” Prisouer : 





“Yes, now as well as any other time, If 
you'll help us out, we'll divide.” 

And so the three walked down the lane end 
turned into a path leading to the mills. They 
met no one, 

The men were watchful, the girl desperate. 

“Oh, Heaven, spare him! Have mercy on me, 
and spare him, for I love him!” she dumbly 
prayed 

They were drawing near the mills ; she could 


CC fae 


FACETLA, 


He: “Assuredly you were born to marry an 


idiot.” She: “ Yes, and I made no mistake,” 
“Tee way to sleep,” says a scientist, “is to 

think of nothing.” “But this isa mistake, The 

way to sleep is to think it is time to get up.” 
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see the light shining in the office-window, and 
with a sudden, desperate resolve, she sprang 
down the path, away from her captors, shriek- 
ing for help. 

She heard the men crashing after her with 
deep curses; but love winged her steps. She 
flew over the ground, for it could be nothing 
worse than death. 

A pistol-shot rang on the air, and she felt a 
stinging pain in her left arm; but she never 
faltered until she met Mr. Daintree at the office 
door. 

She flung herself down before him, dabbled 
with blood, and sobbing out her story, slipped 
to the floor in an insensible heap, 

* 4 * ” a 

It was a sunny, fragrant June day, and the 
beautiful, young invalid, who bad been nursed by 
Oscar Daintree’s gentle, gray-haired mother, had 
come downstairs for the first time since she had 
been carried up them wounded and uncon- 
scious, 

ThesDaintrees lived in a pleasant old house, 
and ifs sweet peace and comfort seemed a 
paradise to poor Rhoda, and the dear, lovable 
old mistress a ministering angel. 

Mrs. Daintree had been a devoted nurse—at 
first from gratitude and pity, and then from love, 
for the lonely, desolate girl appealed to all the 
tenderness of her tender, motherly heart. 

Rhoda walked slowly downstairs, looking pale 
and slender in her white gown, but no longer 
downcast and sad. 

She was free now to live in the sunshine, to 
-love and be loved, for though the would-be 
robbers escaped that night, Harris was killed in 
a fray a few days later. Rhoda felt sorry for the 
wretched ending of bis worthless life, but she 
could not pretend to grieve for him. 

She wandered out into the sunny garden, and 
there the overseer walked and smoked among the 
roses 

She blushed, and would have turned back, but 
throwing away his cigar, he hastened to meet 
her, with glad, tender words of welcome, 

“T have been longing to see you, my darling, 
to thank you ; and yet where shall I find lan- 
guage strong enough to express my feelings ?” he 
cried, clasping and kissing her hand. 

Then he poured out his love afresh, and Rhoda 
listened, with the growing conviction that she 
could not again refuse it. 

“ You should not tempt me now while I am so 
weak,” she murmured, blushing deeply, and yet 
with a soft, shy smile curving her lips. 

Aad drawing the beautiful dark head to his 
breast, the happy lover said,— 

“You saved my life, and now I only ask you 
to make it worth living. Dear heart, say yes!” 

She did say yes, and there was a merry wed- 
ding before the roses all faded, and the mill-hands 
crowded the church and called down Heaven’s 
blessing on the bride, for they felt at last that she 
deserved her happiness, 


- 





Is the snowy regions of the Himalayas, it ic 
said, little smoking funnels are made in the frozen 
snow, at one end of which is placed some tobacco 
along with a piece of burning charcoal, while to 
the other the mountaineers place their mouths, 
lying flat on their stomachs, and inhale the 
smoke. 

AnorHer use for aluminttm has been tried in 
Ruseia. The mitres of the bishops are being 
toade of the metal. The Metropolitan of Kasan 
has stich a mitre, as has also the one of Kieff. A 
mitre of aluminum weighs only a little more than 
a pound, while the ordinury mitres are five or six 





TEACHER: “ Erama, what do you know of the 
Orchid family?” Emma: “If you please, 
mamma has forbidden us to indulge in any family 
gessip.” 

New Boarpsr: “ What’s the row upstairs?” 
Landlady: “It’s that professor of hypnotism 
trying to got his wife’s permission to go out this 
evening.” 

Wiaes: “ Jiggs calls his gas-meter ‘ the seven 
league boots.’”’ Diggs: “ How's that?” Wiggs: 
‘* He says it’s the ouly thing he knows that can 
step a thousand feet a minute.” 

“Goopyuss, how you look, child. You are 
souked.” Frank: “Please, pa, I fell into the 
canal,” “What, with your new things on?” 
“T didn’t have time to take ‘em off.” 

Mary: “So you feel you cannot marry him!” 
Emily: “Yes; I am fully decided,” “Why, 
don’t you like him!” “Ob, I like him well 
enough, but I can’t get him to propose,” 

Spgancer: “ Mise Whiston tells me that her 
father was a much-travelled man of letters.” 
Ferguson: “So he was. He had the biggest 
delivery of‘any postman in the district.” 

Stavnome: “How was ‘the weather where 
you were this summer?!” Outer: “Cool enough 
for blankets every night.” “My! My! Ienvy 
you.” ‘“ Y-e-s, but we hadn’t the blankets,” 

“Tere goes my hat!” yelled the pompous 
man with the red face. “Yes,” rejoined the 
calm party with chin whiskers, “straws show 
the way the wind blows.” 

First “apy (threateningly): “ Did you call 
me a two-faced thing, did you?” Second Lady 
(unabashed): ‘* Yes, I did: and wot’s more, I 
don’t know which on ’em’s the ugliest.” 

JupeE; “You robbed your benefactor in a 
most shameful way. Do you feel no compuac- 
tions of conscience }”’ Prisouer: ‘“ Before answer- 
ing, sir, I would like to consult my counsel.” 

“You say the chicken: soup isn’t good? Why, 
I told the cook how to make it. Perhaps she 
didu’t catch the idea.” “No; I think it was the 
chicken she didn’t catch,” 

Quagrywan: “Shure, an’ it’s sad news I’ve 
got to tell ye. Missis Murphy ; your husband has 
broken his new watch.” Mrs. Murphy: “ How 
did he do it?” Quarryman: “A ten-ton rock 
fell on him.” 

Suarrtey: “Klumsey fell over fifty feet 
to-day.” Bluntley: ‘‘Whew! Hurt him 
much?” “No; not a bit.” “Great Scott! 
Where'd it happen?” “In a tramcar with 
twenty-five passengers inside,” 

LanpLapy: “TI believe in letting coffee boil 
for thirty winutes; that’s the only way to 
get the good out of it.” New Boarder (tasting 
his and leaving it): “ You suceeeded admirably, 
ma'am.” 

“Iv was when I first knew of the faithlessness 
of my affianced,” said Scribbler, “that I felt 
inspired to write poetry.” “ That’s always the 
way,” rewarked a friend; “ misfortunes seldom 
come alone.” 

THE woman was before the Magistrate for 
having beaten her husband in a cruel manner, 
“You are charged,’ said the magistrate, “ with 
aggravated assault. What have you to say?” 
“That’s jast it, yer wuship,” the prisoner re- 
sponded promptly. ‘If hehadn’t aggravated me 
I never would have raised my hand to him,” 

Tux stately steamer ploughed its way through 
the blue waves. “Oh, Horace!” moaned the 
young bride, who a moment before had paced 
the deck with smiling face and love-lit eye, the 
happiest of the happy, “I feel so queer! Let 
me lean on your shoulder.” ‘No, dearest, don’t 
do that!” exclaimed Horace, hastily ; “lean over 


} the side of the steamer,” 


| least.” 





“Sure, y’r 
ludship, Oi had not heard the ividence.” - 

Housewlrs par sample of milk to local 
dairykeeper) ; “ Look here! I bought this milk 
of you—it’s half water, and the reei is chalk, anc 
you sold itas ‘ pure country milk.’” .The Milk 
Maker (with dignity) : “ Madame, to the pure al} 
things are pure,” 

‘ Or course it hurts, Josiah,” said Mrs, Chug- 
water, as she applied the liniment and rubbed ib 
in vigorously ; ‘‘rheumatism‘always hurts. You 
must grin and bear it,” “I’m willing to bear it, 
Samantha,” groaned Mr. Chugwater, ‘' but hang 
me if I’m going to grin!” 

Apsutant : “ How often have I told you thas 
the duties of a non-commissioned officer consist 
in implicit obedience to orders? For instance, if 
I were to say, ‘ Corporal, take your men up to the 
top of that tree,’ don’t ask ‘How?’ but do it like 
& flash of lightning, even if it takes you all day.” 

Visrror : ‘Can your baby talk at all yet?” 
Mamma: “ Yes, indeed! Baby, say ‘mamma.’” 
Baby: “Oogle google.” “Now say, ‘papa.’” 
“Oogle google.” “Now say, ‘How d’y’ do’ to 
the lady.” “Oogle google.” “ B’ess its ‘ittle 
heart! It tan talk mos’ as dood as mamms 
tan.” 

“Some day,” said the morose man, “I am 
going to write abook, I am going to make a 
record of my wasted opportunities ; acompilation 
of the things [ should have done and didn’t do.” 
“What will its title be?” “ A’m’m! I hadn’t 
thought of that. I think I'll call it my ought- 
to-biography.” 

Hz: “Really, Miss Melville—Ella, if I may 
call you so—I know nothing so beautiful as your 
golden hair and lovely blue eyes.” She: “ How 
long is it since you said juat the same thing to 
another gir!?” He (earnestly) : “ Never, I assure 
you! The last girl had black eyes and black 
hair.” 

“* Mary, I'm tired of your carelessness ; look a‘ 
that dust lying around in the corner, and even on 
the furniture, It is six months old, at the very 
Mary (stiffly): ‘Then it’s no fault of 
mine, mum, for I’ve only been bier fe Aa three 
mouths, It’s the last girl you should blame, not 
me.” 

HuspanD: “It’s ruinous! The idea of paying 
all that money fora little bit of lace.” Wile: 
“Mrs, Astorbilt has two or three pieces like that.’ 
** But, good lands, the Astorbilts have millions 
where J have thousands. Don’t you know that!” 
“ Of course I do, but I don’t want the Astorbilts 
to know it.” 

Young Wire: “Tell me, dearest, isn’t this 
milk nice and rich?” Young Husband: “ Yes, 
it is much better than we have had. How did 
you manage?” Young Wife (enthusiastically) : 
““Tengaged a new milkmau who guarantees his 
milk, and I have bought enough to last a week. 
There—-wasn’t that fine ?” 

“T am not rich,” he said, “ but if the devotion 
of a true and tender heart goes for anything with 
you, dear Clara———-” “It goes well enoug® 
with me, Mr. Spoonhili,” interrupted the fair 
maiden, with a pensive look on her sweet face. 
“ But how will it go with the butcher, the baker, 
the grocer? Those people must be considere:, 
you know.” 

An officer of very small stature, but hasty 
temper, was one day vehemently scolding at the 
first soldier of his company, a man of uncomm.o 
size. The soldier for some timeendured patient, 
and even uncoucernedly, the storm of vitupera- 
tion rising up to him from his diminutive chief. 
Finding, however, that instead of abating, the 
rage of his officer went on increasing, he quietly 
said to the next man: ‘John, go and fetch 2 
stool, I believe he wants to give me ® box on the 
ear.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Privcess Loviss, Marchioness of Lorne, is ex- 
pected next year to visit Torquay, in order to 
open the new pier and gardens, which are styled 
after her “the Princess Gardens,” 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales will be the 
guests of the Duke and Duchess of Westminster 
for the wedding of their daughter to Priuce 
Ado)phus of Teck. 

Tux Princess of Wales’s dress in the 
Highlands is all that there is of the roost 
sensible, broad-soled, low-heeled, strong, light 
boots, tweed suits of Redfern’s neatest aud 
most immaculate build, soft felt hats, and pretty 
blouses. 

Tus Duke of Coburg will stay in England 
for three weeks. He is to pay one or two visits 
in Devonshire and Coruwall, and he will be 
the guest of the Queen at Balmoral and 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandring- 
ham, 

Tae Empress of Russia is very fond of the 
Danish black or rye bread, such as is baked for 
the soldiers. During her majesty’s visits to 
Denmark she eats this kind of bread every day, 
and when at home a loaf is sent to Russia every 
fifth day. 

Ir is not generally known that the Queen is 
greatly interested not only in the players who 
have already appeared before her, but in al] the 
more prominent members of “the” profession, 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, both 
dramatic enthusiests, make it their business to 
advise Her Majeaty, and keep her well posted in 
all matters connected with the stage, 

For many a year Alexander III. has been the 
star personage of the world-renowned Fredeus- 
borg gathering, the pivot round which everything 
revolved ; aud the idea of meeting again with- 
out him is excessively painful to those relatives 
with whom he was ever on the best of terms. 
The Czar’s happiest days were those spent with 
his wife’s people amid surroundiags which our 
Prince of Wales found uncommonly dull. Home- 
loving Alexander IIL. used to appear at his best 
when seated at dinner iv the rather dreary- 
looking Castle hall; between Queen Louisa and 
the Princess of Wales, facing his beloved consort 
and her father, King Christian, and with a whole 
vo of young Highnesses disposed round the 
table. ; 

Iris believed that some extensive changes will 
be made in Court arrangements for next season. 
The Queen does not approve of the vast exten- 
sion of the attendance at drawing-rooms of late 
years, and yef quite recognizes the good that 
these large Court functions do to trade, It is 
believed, therefore, that the four ordinary draw- 
ing-rooms of next year will be held by the 
Princess of Wales, while the Queen wil! hold two 
special affairs, not yet named,at which Her Majesty 
will receive only the members of the diplomatic 
cirele, and such great dames as the Queen shall 
deem in @ position to receive invitations, if 
these arrangements are carried out, as it seems 
probable they will be, there will be two distinct 
Court circles, and the inuer one will be very 
rigorously weeded and carefully kept select. 

Wuen the Duke and Duchess of York went 
to Temple Newsam Park they entered by the 
east lodge, which is the most picturesque 
approach to the house. After drinking tea, the 
Duke and Duchess went out into the garden 
for a short time. In addition to the house 
party \there were several guests at dinner, 
which was served at eight o'clock in the mag- 
nificent gallery, which is one hundred and 
eight feet in length; its crimson walls are 
hung from end to end with valuable pictures, 
and it is adorned with am antique moulded 
ceiling, ® profusion of old oak, and splendid 
draperies and furniture. The menu cards were 
most artistic, each one having a black-and- 
white view of the Hall. The Royal Artillery 
band played during dinner, and the guests 
spent the evening in the grand drawing-room 
and in the library, which is twenty-four feet 
*quare, and divided into compartments by Corin- 

columns, 





STATISTICS. 


Nearty three per cent. of the deaths in 
France are from apoplexy. 

THERE are at least 2,000,000 dogs in the 
United Kingdom. 

Great Brrrarn’s manufactured 
amouut to about £820,000,000 a year. 

Neary three million needles are in use every 
day. 


preducts 


gate Fishmarket is about 2,500 tons per week, 
or upwards of 400 tons daily. 

THe largest library in the world ia the 
National, st Paris. It has 2,000,000 bound 
volumes, and 160,000 manuscripts. The British 
Museum has a library containing 1,500,000 
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GEMS. 


Trou should be the first lesson of the child, 
and the last aspiration of manhood. 

THE very gnarliest and hardest of hearts 
has some musical strings in it; but vkey are 
tuned differently in every one of us. 

Ovr natural and happiest life is when we 
lose oursel in the exquisite absorbtion of 
home, the delicious retirement of independent 
love, 

Tue bee, though it finds every rose has a 
thorn, comes back loaded with honey from its 
rambies ; and why should pot other tourists do 
the same ? 

Moucne may be done ‘in those little shreds and 
patches of time which every day produces, and 
which most men throw away, but. which, 
nevertheless, will make at the end of it no 
small deduction from the little life of man. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
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A Sraxise Sannwich.—Two slices of rye 
bread, cub very thin, Take one and spread first 
with made mustard, then with cottage cheese ; 
butter the other slice, and when the two are laid 
together the sandwich is evolved. 

Pesach Pir.—Line a pie-plate with good pastry, 
and fill with peaches peeled and halved. Sprinkle 
the fruit with half a cup of sugar, and sift 
over one tablespoonful of fiour. If the fruit is 
not juicy, use less flourand a few bits of butter. 
Bake until the peaches are done. 

Lsmon Pre witn Ralsins,—Take three good- 
sized lemons and roll till soft ; put the juice in a 
dish, picking out the seeds, and chop the peel 
very fine. Seed and chop acupful of raisins, and 
mix altogether with one and one-half cupfuls of 
molasses ; stir well and add a little flour and 


water. Do not hurry the baking or it will run 
out, ‘This makes two pies. Bake with two 
crusts, 


Buack Corrant Wine.-—-Take six quarts of 
black currant juice, mix ib with six quarts of 
cold water and twelve pounds of moist sugar ; 
when the sugar is dissolved, put it all ina cask, 
which must be kept in adry, warm place ; it will 
ferment ; a little of the liquor should be kept to 
fill up the cask when the fermentation is over 
and the wine well skimmed ; the cask may then 
be closed ; thisshould not be bottled for twelve 
months at least. 

Preserve or Tomavtogs.—Four pounds toma- 
toes, six pounds engar ; pour boiling water over 
the tomatoes for a minute, and then plunge 
them in cold water, then take the skins off ; take 
as many of the seeds out as possible; put the skins, 
seeds, and any of the juice that may have run 
out into an enamelled pan, with two breakfast 
cups of the hot water the tomatoes were in; let 
it all boil gently for about half an hour, then 
strain it through muslin ; put this in the preser- 
ving pan with the sugar, and bring it to the boil; 
add the fruit, and boil all till i¢ will jelly, which 
may take nearly three quarters of an hour. 


THe average weight of fish received at Billings- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE telephone is about to be introduced into 
na, 


In Corea umbrellas are of oiled paper, have no 
handles, and are simp!y worn over the hat, 

Ty the royal aquarium of St, Petersburg are 
fish which have been on exhibition for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 


Ir is ynlawful in Turkey to seize o man’s resi 
dence for debt, and sufficient land to support him 
is also exempt from seizure. 


Tue cellar of the Bank of France resembles a 
large warehouse, Silver coin is stored there in 
800 large barrels. 

In France a man can put away his wife if she 
goes on the stage without his consent; in Por- 
tugal if she publishes literary work without bi 
consent, 

THE ears of most defenceless animals like the 
rabbit are turned backwards, because these crea- 
tures are in constant apprehension of pursuit ; 
hunting animals have their ears turned forward. 

Tue fish-hooks used to-day are of precisely the 
same shape as those employed twenty centurics. 
ago. The only difference is in the material, Then 
they were of bronze ; now they are of steel. 

Tur library of Gottingen has a Bible written 
on palm leaves. There are five thousand three 
hundred and seventy-three pages, each made of 
a single leaf. 

In the coast districte of Spanish America the 
stait of life is the banana ; on the Pampas, dried 
beef ; and in Eastern Asia, rice, either in the 
form of a soup or a thick gruel. “ He has eaten 
his last rice,” say the Chinese, in anticipation of 
a funeral. 

CasBacs is an old cure for intoxication, The 
Egyptians ate it boiled before their other food if 
they intended to drink wine after dinner, ana 
some of the remedies sold ss a preventive of 
intoxication on the Continent are said to contain 
cabbage-seed, 

AgRONAUTS cannot rise much above five miles. 
of vertical height on account of the increasing 
rarity of the air, but double that height has been 
attained by self-registering balloons, which tell 
us that some ninety degrees of frost prevail up 
there. 

A BICYCLE ambulance is one of the latest 
inventions, and consists of a bicycle with an 
ambulance attached. The stretcher is fastencd 
to the top of the bicycle, and the wounded or 
sick person lying om the stretcher can then be 
rolled along in a gentle and safe manner, 

Tue pillar letter-boxes, which are to the general 
public the chief outward sign of the work of the 
Post Office, cost £11,000 a year to keep in proper 
order and repair. No rental is paid for them, 
but they need a good deal of painting, and the 
expenditure upon new ones is considerable. 

Tue National Museum of Copehagen possesses 
a rare collection of musical instrumeute belonging 
to the prehistoric age of bronze. These instru- 
ments are a species of bronze trumpets called 
“urs.” They were discovered in the middle of 
the eighteenth century in several parts of Den 
mark, and they are so well preserved that they 
can be utilised musically, They have an exten. 
sion of twenty-two tones and contain four and a 
half octaves. 

In Paris, every dish, pob and pau used in the 
public restaurants are under the care of au 
iuspector. The law forbids the use of lead, zinc, 
and galvanized iron ia the manufacture of cook- 
ing utensils. It orders that all ccpper vessels be 
tinned and kept in good condition, It directs 
that pottery which is covered with a glaze con- 
taining enough oxide of lead to yield to a feeble 
acid be seized, It orders that tin cans be soldered 
on the inside, and that the materials used in 
their manufacture. be conformed to a certain 
standard. It is the inspector's business to look 
after all these things. That such a precaution is 
necessary is proved by the fact that out of two 
hundred and fifty samples analyzed at the 
laboratory ninety-seven contained lead, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CoxymEns.-- We are unable to state. 

R.3C.—It deponds upon circumstances 

Avcpney.—Sain ¢ sauf (French) means safe and 
sound., 

R. A." K.—A cubic foot of pure gold weighs 1,208 
pounda., 

Ows of Dovsr.—No, you are not entitled to sell the 
goods, 

Taovstev.—Arsistance should be voluntarily rem 
dered. 


Ons wo warts Apvicz.—We cannot advise you ; 
only a lawyer can do so. 

Cosetayt Beaper.—A wife's father-in-law is not 
Mable for her support. 


F. G. H.—The modern system of fortification was 
adopted about 1500 

Exunis.—To the local representative of the Inland 
Revenue Department. 

Usearry Wore,—lIf the furniture belongs to the wife 
she can leave it to anyone she pleases, 

Proup Parext.—Beryl isa name given to girls; we 
have never seen it used for boys. 

Moverns.—Arrest (and uent {imprisonment} 
for debt was practically abolished I 1869. ‘ 

Parr K.—An apprentice may claim his wages during 
mecesaary absence through illness, 

Disugantenry,--Thore ts only one way, you must 
search until you secure employment. 

Yorzianen.—In England « man fs always his own 
master after the age of tweniy-oue. 

Caasanpra.—A ply to some well-known connoisseur, 
or toa profease! r to works of art or vertu. 

CaRt.—Those adjectives whose signitication does not 
admit of different degrees cannot be compared. 

Bassrs.—A lady's maid is usually required to under- 
stand needlework and to be able to dress hair. 

J. G.—A fredstole was a seat in churches near the 
altar, te whieh offenders formerly fled for saactuary. 

Quxriet.—Do not play for money, but for healthy 
recreation, and then you cannot be called a gambler. 

& P. O.—For certificates of birth previous to 1886 
apply to the vicar of the pariah in w! you were born. 

M. ©. G.--Mr. Gladstone merried Miss Ostherine 
Glynne, eldest daughter of the iate Sir Stephen Glynne. 

Dvusiovs.—Not le to say. There is too much 
difference of opinion on the subject. 

Bon.—Yon cannot be discharged without notice, and 
can claim wages until such expires. 

Twix Sisrens.—Space does not permit of us answer- 
ing your question. You should get a goo! book on the 
voice, 


Disaustep Jm.—You had better let her keep it. She 
would probably assert that it was given uncondition- 


Porricat.—“ Beneath the skies I now fear nothing 
but those eyes,” will be found in Moore's “ Lalla 


Locriix.—Dissolve a little cream of tartar in spirits 
¢ wine, and apply gently—wiping them dry imme- 


Marmis.—We suggest that you procure some book on 
vines, flowers, &c., which enable you to cultivate 
thern eatisfactorily. 


A Youre Winow.--If you have any prope telone- 
= your late husband, you are eae for 
debts as far as it will go. 

Hanoiv.—The profeasion of literature is In certain 
cases & very good one; and in certain other cases quite 
the reverse. 

Otp Reaper.—Some oan be stiffened by putting wire 
round, others by applying a warm solution glue 
aside. 


Jewsurery Lover.—Gold articles may readily be 
cleansed by washing them with warm soapsuds and 
fterwards polishing with leather. 


Pott Peaxis.—You are not too old to take regular 
music lessons, especially as you have some knowledge 
of music and are ambitious to excel in it. 

A Covpie in Lovs.—We cannot undertake to fix the 
age at which two persons ought to marry. That must 
depend upon many circumstance, 

Ropm Anarr.—A man fs liable for the support of his 
step-daughter until she is sixteen years of age, or till 
the death of the mother, if that bappens first. 

Ovrniosiry.—Flies can walk on the ceiling because 
their feet are natural air pumps, and form a vacuum so 
that the body is supported by atmospheric pressure. 

Texopore.—-The value of coins depends more upon 
thelr condition and scarcity than upon their antiquity. 
Caly very rare pieces are of value when much worn or 
in any way defaced. 

Dora,—-When an engagement has been broken off by 
toutual consent there should bea return of all letters 

and presents; but mone of them can be claimed by 
either party, as of legal right. 
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Baryey O'Hes.—We cannot tell you the value of 
such productions ; it depends in a great degree upon 
their merit; but an unknown author will necessarily 
obtain less than one whose reputation is established. 


lasnz Nostz.—1. Write to the Matron, 8t. Thomas’ 
Hospital, Westrainster, London, for the information 
ou —. 2. With care you would write a fair 

Soe ee ee ee oe like the Brapzx 
so m 


Saspy G.—*Jedwood justice” is uivalent to 
“lynch law.” The phrase arose from the summary 
of Sian oo marauders which used to 
a at J and other places on the Scottish 
A , 


,. Parry.—Lay it on a table, and rub it well with bran 
made molest with hot water. Rub it with the moist 
dry ; then take a 


Loamp RowaLp,—Marina was an Indian woman, and 
in the uest of Mexico was of great aid to Cortes b; 
whom she had a son, Don Martin Cortes, who f 
in the political his’ of the colony. asa 
slave in her child to the Indians she was of noble 
blood, and was much beloved by the Mexicans. 


A Lowsty Giai.—We fear wo can give you but little 
encouragement. You might, find a market 
for fancy articles in some large wholesale house or 
baaaar. If you are acquainted with a modern 
with music or singing, and have some aptitude for 
teaching, why not try to obtain pupils? 

Percr.—In 
the gentleman 


THE NEW MADE GRAVE. 


Avors in the house at midnight; 
The aetwe flit to and fro, 


moans and cries, 
And aching heart beats time to it 
With tears and sighs. 

I draw aside the curtain 


The raindrops beat against the door, 
The embers fade and die ; 


ve. 
That those trees my dar’ sloe 
Her first night in the grave. pratee 


Newcy Manniep Auy.—They are very liabie to go in 
the way you describe otther from letting some decayed 
portion of the fruit or vegetable escape your 
or by storing in too warm « place, or from a host 
other causes. The only remedy is to carefully remove 
all the mould en and reboil the whole, 
and when y rebottle in thoroughly clean and dry 
bottles. The most careful housewives have to submit 
to the troublesome operation of re-boiling sauces, 
servos, &c. 

Morser or Five.—You are t in encouraging 

our Silden ; and as 
is inclined to be despo t, 
be for our home as gay 
posal! Boys and girls cannot touch interest 
in a home that is 0 ey 6 ad a 
aa ‘both disposed to ha ‘ite of depresai t is 
ey are c ve on. 
fortunate for the ‘‘ little ones,” as you describe them, 
that their mother is of a lively disposition and prefers 
sratlee to frowns. 
many times in the 
advocacy of a cause 
which you had no 
efforts have been devoted 
sition which you could not mantain with it to 
yourself because it was the opposite of what you sin- 
cerely believed. In time you will be given what you 
consider the best side of the question, and then you will 
be able to make such a display of your argumentative 
abilities as will centre attention upon you and a 


Ayxtous Parent.—Anytbitg can be carried to excess, 
and a ach lboy or schoolgirl can soon becoine a slave te 
the perusal of romances, if paternal «uthority be not 
exerted to prevent its unlimited indulgence. The 
moderate reading of general literature harm no 
one, and you do well to let your children share in the 
delights which it affords. 


ee ee Vuer= Ds deny ots at Anas = Neer 
a good ther soap, using a a 
tooth ®, cold water. ~ 
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for a writter 
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Disraessed Dowan.—The 
the clothes out of the 
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ween the layers of the clothing ; 
no moths with this treatment, ; 
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oroughly cold ; now remove the cloth, 
Sith suitable mottoes. 


Tux Loxpow Reavsr, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 


Avz Back Noweens, Parts and Vorwmes are in print, 
and may be had of all Beoksellers, 


sill , Now Ready , post. 
tran Bightponce, Algo Yor LEI bound in dot, i 62 


Tux INDEX to Vor. LXII. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


@m Avi Lserrers vo Be AppREssED To THE Eprtoz OF 
Tax Lonpow Reapsr, 834, Strand, W.C. 


+44 We cannot undertake te return rejected manu 
scripts. 
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the admiration of those who have heretofore been 
inclined to dispsrage your oratorical displays and with- 
hold from you the praise which was your due whether 
on the losing or winning side. 


2 JAS5 





London: Published for the , at 884, Strand, 
G. F. Conwrorp; and svinted ty’ Woonealt ani 
=e, 70 to 76, Long Acro, W.C. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE “ffectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—-DI? HTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 
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It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
n Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle, Souz ManvracturER— 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY’ PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE PiLi.ts 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THRE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 








Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





oe i and} Exquisite Models, Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


- y iN PATENT DIAGONAL 
Ev & 
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SEAM CORSETS, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. lid., 58. 11d., 6s, 1id., 7s. 11d. 
per pair and upwards. 

“ Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.” 
— Queen, 
TEREE GOLD MEDALS 
4 Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 





the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


oWles 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preyva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the 
maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 
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RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


N.B.—Tn Half the Time and with Half the Labour you 
Penny Packets of the “ Rising San” than with Half-a-do: 


produce more polish with Twe 
Penny Packets of ordi 


nary Blacklead. 


RISING SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Botties 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Sicel, ac., also 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 
Tarnishing as other kinds. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, Xc., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, eli ingredients necessary t© produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One ied 2 stamps (to 


cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & GO., LONDON, E.C. 









from their use. 
“ae  =6trregularity should never be without them. 
— Sold in Bottles at 1s. ijd., 2s. 9d., 















ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costweness, «c. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle apertent ; , 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benejils to ve derived 
Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. 
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are mild in their operation, safe under any 


Those who suffer from 





each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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A HUGE TOWER 


_height of the 









more than six times th 





high st building in the world could be 





made in THREE HOURS by placing 





on each other as rapidly as manufactured 
of SUNLIGHT SOAP, 


the card boxes 


each of which would contain three tablets. 





AM AANA TR Queer cre 


3 hours manufacture of SUNLIGHT SOAP packed in Card Bowes, 6,150 ft. 


Rome 448 ft. 


? Pyromd. 450ft 
Cologne Cathedral. Sti ft 





St Peters 
cicpoo! Tower. S00 ft 
| Leaning Tower, Pisa 188 ft 





: 


Hi 
_ 
3 St Pauls Cothedm!. 365% 


The quantity of soap made in this short 
space of time reaching the large figure of 


HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 


—— 


ONE 








- 
NINE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED 


a 





tablets of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 












iy Tower 150% 


Womb: 
) “torts Cut Whee 300M 














Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Bioteches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Smooth, 

Supple, Healt 





> | 2s. | 
SOLD ies 
QUININE AND ra 





BORWICK’S 





LOTION BAKING 


THE BEST 
THAT MONEY 





POWDER. 





PURE AND FREE FROM ALUM. 








GREAT MEN QTE! ! 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH | 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
(BREAKFAST) 


Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 

















BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Grate Polish. 


No Hard Work. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD] 


7°) 2902) ~sCFor INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


“82, Cranmer Street, Leicester, 
“November 20th. 1893. 

“ Dear ‘Sir—I have pleasure in sending you a photo of our little boy, 
Milton, taken at sixteen months old. - At. stx weeks old we. did not think it 
possible for him to live; he weighed only five pounds. Our medical man could 
do him no good, until we tried Mellin’s Food, and from the first it suited him so 
well, the Jirst month he gained more than two pounds in weight 

“ Since then we have had no trouble with him, he’s been, and ts now, 
as strong, lively, and healthy as any other child his age. J do ali I can te 
recommend Mellin’s Food, feeling sure it has been the saving of our little son. 

“* Vours faithfully, H. ROPER.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


has just been 


AWARDED 


the 


GOLD MEDAL 


at the 


DRESDEN FOOD EXHIBITION. 


This follows on Three Highest Possible Awards given at ‘The Chicago 
Exhibition,” “The Californian Midwinter Exposition,” and “'The San 
Francisco Fair,” making four in one year. 


























AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Facsimiles of Origins 
Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to all Mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post on appli ication to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, 5.E. 
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DR. CHEYNE quaintly said :— | 





“He that would have a clear head must have a clean stomach.” 


HEADACHE. i. 


When the tongue is coated, the head heavy and aching, an offensive taste in the mouth, .the appetite poor, and the spirits.dull, the patient $ 
should at once resort to an old and well-tried remedy. We refer to : 


E WHELPTON’ S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


y searc! agi, the blood and cleanse the liver, expelling impure and harmful matter. Afier a few doses all unpleasant symptoms will 
‘ mnd the patient will perceive that he is on the high r oad to sound health by increased strength of body, vivactty of mind, a good steady 
Note the Trade Mark, ap] atite, and a sound refreshing sleep. 

Tf you are a sufferer, their virtues may be proved in your own experience at the small outlay of 74d. A full-sized box can 
be obtained of any Chemist at this price ; or, if you prefer, we will send a box post paid to your own home, if you will forward 
eight stamps. Address— GEORGE WHELPTON & SON, 

8, Crarie Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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FRAZER'S TABLETS 


Are the best known remedy during all seasons for 


ECZEMA, HAEMORRHOIDS, 
RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION, 

















LIVER AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. Linen 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or direct from Lasts Longer. 
Frazer’s Tablets, Lid., 8a, Kirby $t., Hatton Garden, E.C. pect, Clothes delightfully fresh and 





HUDSON'S EXTRACT OF SOAP 


; Orr y's ‘ HUDSON'S DRY SOAP. 
UNLABELLED STRONG oe eee Secor 
FEMALE PILLS. 


These noted Pills always remove all obstructions, arising from any cause _— 
whatever, where Steel and Pe -nnyroyal Pills fail. Invaluable to maryatéq' whey RN 


women. P st-free under cover, for 44and 83 stamps, from THOMAS O yt 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. [Please mention paper,, 
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